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DUMPS  LITHUANIA  • 

Coins  of  Estonia  Latvia  Lithuania  LISTED  UNDER  U.S.S.R. 


AN  UHQENT  LETTER  TO  ALL  COLLECTORS  OF  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania: 

We  need  the  support  of  EVERY  one  of  our  members  and  friends.  Recently  the  I982  edition  of  the 
Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins  was  published,  and  in  it  they  did  a shocking  thing:  they  took  the 
listing  of  free  and  independent  Lithuania  (along  with  Estonia  and  Latvia)  and  incorporated  it  un- 
der the  "USSR**  listing  in  the  back!  (Page  l8l7)Thi6  is  a very  disturbing  development  to  Baltic  col- 
lectors, as  it  is  our  opinion  that  it  will  affect  the  coin  listings  if  not  changed  back.  Already  we 
have  seen  one  dealer  erroneously  list  Lithuanian  coins  under  USSR, 


Lithuanian  coins  were  minted  by  an  independent  Lithuania,  with  Lithuanian  symbols  and  using 
the  Lithuanian  coin  standard.  No  coins  have  ever  been  minted  by  Lith- 
uania bearing  the  "SSR'*  designation  whatsoever.  By  placing  Lithuania 
under  the  USSR,  the  SCWC  has  breached  international  sovereignty  recog- 
nized by  our  U.S,  government.  The  U.S.  and  other  western  countries  do 
not  recognize  the  forced  and  illegal  incorporation  of  the  free  Republic 
of  Lithuania  into  the  USSR,  Why  should  Krause  publications?  What  about 
the  Lithuanian!  embassy  in  Washington,  D.C.?  Even  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment must  color  the  Baltic  countries  different  from  the  USSR  in  its  own 
official  maps!  Why  did  the  SCWC  go  with  the  communist  line? 


Colin  Bruce,  editor  of 
SCWC  says  when  the  map 
goes  back  in  the  next 
edition,  it  will  have 
"S.S.R."  on  it!  '1^ 


LITHUANIA 


The  source  of  the  conflict  lies  with  SCWC  editor  Colin  Bruce,  who 
apparently  jumbled  numerous  countries  in  the  latest  edition,  sending 
collectors  to  the  index  pages  searching  for  countries  that  were  formerly 
under  their  own  proper  names,  Bruce  wrote  us  and  stated:  "...we  will 
list  these  (Baltic  countries)  under  U.S.S.R. /Baltic  States,  The  proper 
names  of  Latvian  S.S.R,,  Estonian  S.S.R. , and  Lithuanian  S.S.R.  will 
appear  in  the  maps  in  any  updates  and  the  ninth  and  following  editions.' 

What  that  means  is,  in  addition  to  Lithuania  staying  under  USSR, 
the  map  will  say  "LITHUANIAN S.S.R."  You  don't  see  them  list  Russia  as 
"Russian  S.F.S.R"  above  the  map  do  you?  Or  Poland  as  "POLAND  .P.R."  No 
of  course  not!  But  they  plan  to  do  that  to  the  map  listing  of  Lithuania 
next  time  when  they  put  it  ba9k  (it  was  mistakenly  omitted  this  time)! 

The  legal  name  for  Lithuania  is  the  Republic  of  Lithuania,  and  that 
is  what  is  stated  on  Lithuania's  coins.  It  is  the  position  of  the  Lith- 
uanian Numismatic  Association  that  Lithuania's  map  should  stay  like  it 
is  (pictured  at  right).  Again,  since  no  post-'World  War  II  coins  were  minted  by  Lithuania  under  the 
name  of  "Lithuanian  T.S.R.",  it  is  wrong  to  even  dare  to  list  independent  Lithuanian  coins  under 
"S.S.R.!" 


We  are  opposed  to  the  new  so-called  "geographic  policy"  which  Colon  Bruce  has  instituted  in  the 
SCWC,  How  come  East  Prussian  coins  are  not  listed  under  USSR  since  that  region  is  now  part  of  the 
USSR  and  Poland?  Why  just  the  Baltic  countries?  We  feel  the  Standard  Catalog  has  overstepped  its 
bounds,  and  by  placing  Lithuania's  coin  listings  under  USSR,  it  was  a POLITICAL  move,  which  has 
gone  against  our  own  U.S.  government  policy,  the  Lithuanian  embassy,  and  Lithuanian  collectors. 


(CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE) 


Z . The  .Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins  is  a collector's  book,  not  a geo-political  treatise. 

It  should  try  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  collecting  community,  not  the  political  arena  of  the  Uni- 
ted Nations.  It  is  the  most  logical  and  most  normal  practice  to  list  a country's  coins  and  currency 
under  the  country  which  issued  them;  in  our  case,  Lithuania  should  most  logically  be  listed  under 
the  L's,  unless  there  is  some  extraordinary  reason  not  to.  In  our  position,  there  is  no  reason  to 
list  Lithuanian  coins  under  USSR,  since  these  coins  were  minted  prior  to  the  occupation  of  the 
country,  and  no  coins  bearing  the  "Lithuanian  T.S.R,"  designation  have  been  minted.  We  hope  that 
the  officials  at  Krause  publications  will  open  their  ear  to  the  various  types  of  collectors  who 
use  the  SCWC.  Even  though  we  are  a small  numismatic  group  (125  members),  we'd  like  to  feel  that  we 
are  free  to  make  some  input  when  a change  like  what  they  have  done  is  made.  'We  were  never  even 
consulted ! 


We  do  not  recognize  the  new  so-called  "geographic  policy"  of  the  Standard  Catalog.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Lithuanian  Numismatic  Association  that  the  listings  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  should  be  rightfully  listed  under  their  own  respective  countries,  under  their  own  "L"  or 
E letter  in  the  front  of  the  catalog,  and  not  dumped  under  a proposed  "USSR/Baltic  States"  listing 
in  the  back. 

What  the  Stsindard  Catalog  of  v/orld  woins  has  done  is  a shame  and  outrage  to  Baltic  coll- 
ectors. We  need  help  in  trying  to  get  this  listing  changed  and  corrected  as  it  is  supposed  to  be. 
Perhaps  they  will  see  that  it  is  better  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  collectors,  rather  than  try  and  be 
politically  involved.  We  therefore  are  asking  EVERY  one  of  our  LNA  members  to  help  us  by  writing  a 
letter  to  the  "Readers  Soapbox"  of  World  Coin  News  , which  is  also  published  by  Krause.  Please  let 
them  know  your  opinion.  If  we  don't  do  it,  who  will?....  Letters  may  be  addressed  to; 

Reader's  Soapbox 
World  Coin  News 
700  S.  State  St. 
lola,  Wisconsin  5^9^5 

If  you  don't  think  your  letter  counts;  it  does!  The  letter  at  the  lower  left  (which  appea- 
red in  the  September  1,  I9SI  World  Coin  News  ) will  show  you  why  we  need  you  to  write  in.  Copies  of 
this  issue  of  The  Knight  may  be  reproduced  for  distribution  to  other  Baltic  collectors— we  hope 
you'll  let  them  know  about  it! 


Sincerely,  ^ 

Frank  Passic,  Editor, 


The  Knight 


Frank  Fassic  o;  Maryland, 
whose  letter  i'  : oe  Aug.  1 1 
WC'N,  complai.iLtl  bitterly  of 
the  inclusion  of  Lithuania 
under  “USSR  " is  almost  entire- 
ly wrong.  1 say  "almost”  be- 
cause 1 too  believe  the  individ- 
ual maps  should  be  printed  at 
the  top  of  the  listings  for 
Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania 
just  as  they  are  for  Caucasia, 
Courland,  Krim  and  other  areas 
now  included  in  the  USSR. 

His  complaint  should  be 
directed  not  at  the  SY’HY'  but 
at  historical  events  which  led  to 
the  incorporation  of  Lithuania 
as  a constituent  republic  of  the 
USSR.  He  is  living  in  a fantasy 
world  if  he  thinks  the  order  in 
which  Lithuania  is  placed  in  the 
catalog  will  somehow  reverse 
the  cfiurse  ot  history.  Lithu- 
ania, Estonia  and  Latvia  be- 
lting with  the  USSR  listings 
just  as  Katanga  belongs  under 
Zaire;  the  Scottish  merchant  is- 
^Mje  under  (ireai  Britain;  and 
TiIh-i  under  China  It  rellects 
not  a political  judgement  but 
mere  rei ngnition  o|  realit  v 

Kevin  Akin 

n.'  enifle;  ( n|it 


I recently  received  my  copy 
of  the  1982  edition  of  the 
Standard  Catalog  of  World 
Coins  and  was  shocked  and 
appalled  at  the  indusion  of  the 
free  Republic  of  Lithuania 
under  the  heading  of  the 
USSR!  This  is  an  unforgiveable 
injustice  and,  as  a founder  of 
the  Lithuanian  Nunusmatic 
Association,  I must  make  a 
strong  protest  against  this 
sudden  switch  in  the  policy  of 
Krause  Publications. 

Lithuania  is  legally  a country 
which  has  been  annexed  by 
force  by  the  Soviet  Union.  A 
free  Lithuanian  delegation  is 
located  in  Washington,  D.C., 
with  consulates  in  several  U.S. 
and  Canadian  cities,  and  in 
other  Western  capitals.  Even 
the  U.S.  State  department,  in 
its  official  maps,  has  been  in- 
structed to  color  in  the  Baltic 
states  as  independent 
countries,  separate  from  the 
USSR. 

Lithuania’s  20th  century 
coins  were  minted  by  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  not  as  part  of 
the  USSR.  Since  this  is  the 


U.S.,  and  our  govfemment’s 
policy  is  one  of  non-teco^tion 
of  the  seizure  of  the  Baltic 
countries,  , why  did  the 
Standard  Catalog  management 
suddenly  bow'  to  the 
Communist  point  of  view? 
Why,  on  page  1209,  do.  you  list 
“Livonia-Estonia,”  sufiposedly 
pert  of  the  USSR  t^ay,  as 
separate?  InconsidtancyJ 

To  place  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania  listing  under  the 
USSR  is  a humiliation,  a gross 
injustice,  and  a terrible  thing  to 
do.  Whoever  made  this  decision 
should  be  ashamed  of  himself! 

There  are  numerous 
Lithuanian-American  users  of 
the  catalog,  and  this  is 
something  we  cannot  be  silent 
about.  The  listings  of  the  Baltic 
states  should  be  kept  separate 
from  the  USSR  listing,  and  the 
individual  maps  of  each  of  the 
three  countries  put  back. 

1 hope  the  proper  corrections 
will  be  taken,  and  an  apology 
made. 

Frank  Fussic 
Columbia,  Maryland 


1 agree  with  Frank  Fassic  of 
('olumbia,  Md.  (ReH<k‘rs 
.Soapbox.  Aug.  11  issuel  ibai 
I be  inclusion  o)  (he  lr»*«‘ 
Republic  ot  Lithuania  under 
tlu*  beading  ot  U.S.S.R.  M ike 
1982  edition  ot 
(’dialog-  of  World  ( oftis  is  an 
insult  ol  tiie  'Y-,hijd»Psi 
magnitude.  It  should  Im* 
corr(‘cted  in  tut ure  e<ht  ions. 

Donald  S.  Varab 
Hoardinan.  Ohio 

LNA  MEMBERS  & FRIENDS; 

Remember,  every  letter 
counts.  'We  need  YOU 
to  write  Krause  publi- 
cations! 


COIN  OF  TEE  MONTH,  By  Fraink  Passic,  Albion,  Michigan. 

1562  LITH.  GOLD  10  DUCAT 

Date:  I562  Mint:  Vilnius  (Vilna) 

Ruler:  Sigismund  August  Gold  content:  23«5 
Size:  37  Catalog  number: 

Weight:  35  grams  Gum,  633 

With  the  issuance  of  the  Balzekas  Museum  token, 
we'd  thought  we  feature  this  month  the  coin  which 
is  shown  on  that  token:  the  1562  Lithuania  10  ducat! 

The  obverse  features  a bust  of  Lith,  Grand  Duke 
Sigismund  August,  the  last  descendant  of  Gediminas 
to  hold  that  office.  S.A,  also  served  as  king  of 
Poland.  Shown  in  the  center  is  a bust  of  S.A.,  fac- 
ing right,  and  the  date,  ”15  62”. 

In  Latin,  the  inscription  around  the  perimeter 
reads,  "SIGIS  AVGVSTVS  D.G.  RSX  POLONI  MAG  DVX 
LITVA,”  which  translates,  "Sigismund  August  by  the 
Grace  of  God  King  of  Poland  and  Grand  Duke  of  Lith- 
uania.” A wreath/leaf  design  appears  in  the  middle 
circle,  and  a beaded  denticle  border  if  found  along 
the  edge. 

On  the  reverse  we  see,  looking  very  proud,  the 
Lithuanian  national  emblem,  VYTIS,  with  the  Columns 
of  Gediminas  beneath,  all  within  a decorative  circ- 
le, The  inscription  in  Latin  reads,  "MONLTA  MaGNI 
DVCATVS  LITVAN  10  FLOR  AVR”  which  translates,  "A 
COIN  OF  THE  GRAND  DUCHY  OF  LITHUANIA,  10  FLOREN  DU- 
CATS.” That  statement  attests  to  the  world  of  whose 
coin  it  was:  Lithuania's!  Catalogers  who  list  this 
and  other  Lithuanian  coins  under  "Poland”  are  in 
error,  Lithuania  was  not  joined  to  Poland  until  1569# 

This  author  has  seen  this  coin  offered  once  in 
an  old  numismatic  auction  catalog,  '^'oday  if  one  were 
ever  sold,  it  would  fetch  at  least  <fl5t000.  This  is 
the  largest  legal  tender  purely  Lithuanian  coin  ever 
minted,  and  is  the  top  prize  in  our  opinion  for  any 
Lithuanian  collection. 

Regarding  this  10  ducat,  Jonas  K.  Karys  writes: 

(Pg.  295»  Ancient  Lithuanian  Currencies)  "There  is 
known  to  numismatists  the  large  S.A.  gold  coin  of 
1562, . .Through  its  inscription,  we  find  that  it  is  ' 
"ten  florens,”  which  means  the  same  as  10  ducats.  In 
circulation  it  was  termed  the  "Lithuanian  Portugaler. 
It  seems  that  here  the  first  gold  10  ducat  coins  of 
King  Jao  III  of  Portugal  had  their  influence.  Regar- 
ding florens,  the  floren  first  appeared  in  the  13th 
century  in  Florence,  Italy.  That  coin  weighed  about 
3.5  grams,  and  was  struck  of  23,5  carats  of  gold.  As 
a rarity  and  good  money,  it  soon  became  popular  bey- 
ond the  boundaries  of  Florence,” 

Karys  goes  on  to  say:  "Regarding  the  value  of  the 
10  ducat,  the  purely  Lithuanian  portugaler  of  S.A. 
became  more  expensive  not  only  because  it  was  a 10 
ducat  coin,  but  rather  as  an  unusual  rarity  of  that 
era's  numismatics. 

Gold  coins  of  Lithuania  are  very  rare,  and  seldom 
appear  on  the  market  today.  Those  that  do  bear  out- 


MUSEUM  TOKEN 


The  Balzekas  Museum  of  Lithuanian  Culture 
has  issued  a more  professional  looking  wooden 
10  ducats  token  to  celebrate  it's  15th  anni- 
versary this  year.  The  token  which  was  annou- 
nced in  last  month's  The  Knight  was  an  arti- 
st's rough  sketch.  Unfortunately,  the  manuf- 
acturers printed  it  as  it  was,  auid  forgot  to 
add  its  own  neat  block  lettering. 

Designer  of  the  token  is  numismatic  cura- 
tor Frank  Passic,  with  artwork  by  Mark 
Mitchell  of  Jackson,  Michigan.  Mitchell  rep- 
roduced a splendid  example  of  the  1562  Lith- 
uanism  gold  10  ducat  on  the  reverse  of  the 
token.  For  a detailed  description  of  the 
token,  see  lastmonth's  The  Knight, 

The  museum  is  also  planning  a rare  map 
exhibit  which  will  go  on  display  in  early 
October,  It  has  several  rare  maps  of  Lithua- 
nia and  eastern  Europe  dating  back  to  the 
18th  century  for  sale  to  serious  collectors. 
^Jrite  for  details. 


THE 


-'►V 

MUSEUM  OF 

UTHUANIAN 

CULTURE 

15th  ANNIVERSARY 
1966  I 1931 


rageous  price  tags.  If  you  own  a 1562,  we'd  be  more 
than  happy  to  illustrate  it  in  The  Knight,  For  us  po- 
orer collectors,  the  wooden  tokens  will  have  to 
substitute  for  the  real  thing,  I guess... 


Tokens  are  50?  and  a Self  addressed  stam- 
ped envelope  (legal  size).  Write:  Balzekas 
Museum  of  Lithuanian  Culture,  4012  Archer  Aye, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60632, 


LEAFLETS  AVAIIABLE 

We  now  have  leaflets  available  for  you  to 
use  in  signing  up  new  members  to  the  LNA,  When 
going  to  coin  shows,  it's  always  good  to  bring 


some  with  you  and  search  out  Lith.  collectors. 
The  success  of  the  LNA  depends  upon  YOU,  Let 
us  all  try  and  sign  up  a new  member.  Write  for 
a free  leaflet  (you  can  photocopy  them  at  home 
yourself  according  to  your  needs)  and  enclose 
a self  addressed  stamped  envelope. 


ARTICLES  PRESS 

Recently  there  have  been  sev- 
eral articles  in  the  numismatic 
press  about  Lithuanian/Baltic  nu- 
mismatics. We  encourage  our  LNA 
members  to  submit  articles  to  the 
numismaitc  press  to  educate  read- 
ers of  our  specialty,  and  mention 

the  LNA  if  possible. 

• * * • 

The  July  1,  I98I  issue  of  Coin 
World  featured  an  excellent  article 
by  researcher  William  A.  Haskell 
about  the  mysterious  'WWII  ration 
coupons  which  have  been  appearing 
on  the  market.  Many  dealers  & col- 
lectors have  been  mistaking  these 
for  scrip  notes,  currency,  etc. 

The  lengthy  article  (Pgs.  6I, 

66)  is  the  result  of  research  by 
the  author,  who  made  personal  tra- 
vels to  the  war  archives  in  Germany 
and  had  hundreds  of  documents  tran- 
slated. Our  The  Knight  Vol.  2 #4 
December-January  1979/80  Pg.  3 tou- 
ched on  these  briefly,  under  the 
assumption  that  these  were  occupa- 
tion notes.  Mr.  Haskell  sets  the 
record  straight  and  this  is  a must 
for  Lithucuiian  collectors  to  read. 

The  article  relates  the  story 
of  the  German  administration  struc- 
ture, with  the  headquarters  of  the 
Baltic  Textile  and  Fiber  Company  in 
Riga,  occupied  Latvia.  Ration  coup- 
ons for  clothing  (Spinnstoff  Punk- 
wertschein)  were  printed  there  by 
the  "Company"  and  used  in  the  Baltic 
countries  by  the  Reich's  Minister 
for  occupied  Eastern  Territories, 
Alfred  Rosenberg  (1893-1946). 

Haskell  notes  that  among  the  3 
Baltic  countries,  the  Lithuanian 
coupons  are  quite  scarce,  with  the 
White  Russian  coupons  being  rare. 
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Above:  German  | point  ration  coupon  for  Lithuania,  WWII, 

* ♦ • 

A much  more  scholarly  and  detailed  article  about  the 
’World  War  I Eastmoney  appeared  in  the  May/June  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Paper  Money  Collectors.  The  lead 
article,  entitled  "OB-OST  Notes  Used  In  Lithuania"  was  wr- 
itten by  our  own  LNA  member  John  Glynn,  and  devoted  ample 
space  to  history  of  the  Lithuanian  region.  Glynn  touches 
upon  the  currency  value  and  a description  of  each  note,  in- 
cluding color,  size,  and  catalog  number.  Of  interest  is  the 
several  misspellings  and  incorrect  text  which  occured  in  the 
Latvian  portion  on  some  of  the  notes. 

The  article  mentions  that  the  Lithuanians  met  in  their 
capital  city  of  Vilnius  and  declared  their  independence  on 
February  I6,  I918,  and  negotiated  with  Germany  concerning 
the  currency  system.  After  1919 » the  Lithuanians  renamed 
the  Ostmark  "auksinas." 

♦ ♦ * 

The  August  11,  I98I  issue  of  World  Coin  News  page  13 
pictured  our  LNA  #l4.1  1938  10  liti^  defaced.  This  coin  was 
defaced  in  the  1940-4l  period  (not  1939-40  as  the  article 
states)  due  to  Smetona's  portrait  on  the  obverse.  The  coins 
were  not  defaced  at  the  mint  (which  had  closed  in  1939)  but 
at  an  unknown  location. 


• • * 

The  July  28,  I98I  issue  of  World 
Coin  News,  Pg.-  3,  24,  featured  an 
article  entitled  "The  Upper  East 
Land,"  translated  from  German,  which 
dealt  briefly  with  the  Ostrubels  and 
Ostmarks  which  the  Germans  issued 
from  Poznan  and  Kaunas  (I916,  I918). 

Of  interest  to  readers  is  the  map  on 
page  24  which  shows  the  area  the  notes 
were  circulated  in.  [It  is  interesting 
how  some  dealers  price  lists  will  list 
the  1916  Ostrubels  under  rolanii  or  Ge- 
rmany, but  the  1918  notes  issued  in 
Kaunm,  Lithuania  (Kovno),  they'll  li- 
nt only  under  Germany  and  never  Lith- 
uania!...] The  article  is  very  brief 
an  J not  go  into  the  reasons  why 

i.ltnuanla  kef't  on  the  (ystm/irk  standard. 


The  6 page  article  "The  Lithuanian  1938  10  Lits  Mystery 
Banknote"  by  Frank  Passic,  which  appeared  in  the  Winter 
1980-81  Vol.  19  No.  4 issue  of  the  International  Bank  Note 
Society  Journal,  has  received  a 2nd  place  literary  award, 
as  announced  at  the  IBN3  meeting  at  the  INTijRrAM  convention 

held  recently  in  Toronto,  Canada. 

While  we're  on  the  subject  about  the  IBNS,  they  are 
active  in  helping  formulate  the  Pick  Standard  Catalog  of 
World  Paper  Money,  which  is  scheduled  to  be  printed  revised 
next  year.  W'e  need  our  LNA  members  to  write  in  to  the  I^S^^ 
and  see  that  the  listing  of  Lithuania  stays  under  the  s 
in  the  upcoming  edition,  and  not  dumped  under  USSR/Balt  c 
States."  ’We  fear  that  the  latter  might  happen  if  we  don  t 
Say  anything,  as  Colon  Bruce  happens  to  be  the  editor  o 
the  pick  book.  You  may  address  your  concerns  to:  Neli^na- 
fer,  IBNS  president,  1220  Mound  Ave,  Racine,  Wise.  53^5* 
Prevention  is  the  best  medicine:  please  write  them! 


PROOF  SET 

What  we  have  suspected  for  some  time 
has  finally  surfaced:  a 1925  Lithuanian 
proof  presentation  set  from  the  King's 
Norton  Metal  Works!  That  firm  manufactured 
Lithuania's  minor  copper/aluminum  coins 
(LNA  1-5)  designed  by  artist  Juozas  Likaras 

The  double  set  (2  of  each  coin)  is  hou- 
sed in  a simulated  red  leather  case  measu- 
ring 3"  X 6 1/4”,  The  cover  is  hardened  in 
gold  embossing  and  stamped  in  gold : 

LITHUANIAN 

ALUMINUM-BRONZE  COINAGE 

1925 

The  inside  of  the  hinged  cover  is  green 
satin  also  embossed  in  gold ; 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  KING'S  NORTON  METAL  CO.  LTD. 

BIRMINGHAM 


The  coins  are  recessed  in  green  velvet 
in  a double  row,  obverse  on  the  top,  and 
reverse  in  reverse  order. 

I.t  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  coins 
in  this  set  are  proof like,  and  are  NOT 
uniface.  This  means  that  we  now  have  5 new 
additions  in  cataloging  Lithuanian  coins. 
This  set  was  purchased  recently  by  an  LfJA 
member, 

VINCE  WINS 


Congra tu la t ions 
to  our  LNA  member 
Vincent  Alones,  who 
received  a first  pl- 
ace award  for  his 
exhibit  of  British 
Campaign  Stars  at 
the  American  Numis- 
matic Association 
Convention  held  re- 
cently in  New  Orlea- 
ns, LA.  Vince  exhib- 
ited in  Division  V, 
Class  5-2, 

Vince's  photo  ap- 
peared in  Coin  World 
Aug.  19,  Pg.  8l. 


THE  KNIGHT  Volume  IV,  No.  2 Issue  #20.  The 
Official  publication  of  the  Lithuanian 
Numismatic  Association,  Frank  Passic,  Albion 
Michigan,  EDITOR,  Robert  J.  Douchis,  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  DIRECTOR.  Subscription  for 
6 bi-monthly  issues  (May  to  June)  a donation 
of  5^10  or  more  (U.S.  & Canada),  S20  airmail 
overseas.  Write:  LNA,  P.0,  Box  6l2,  Colum- 
bia, Maryland,  21045* 


DEALERS!  See  your  Lithuanian  material 
here  in  The  Knight!  We've  got  125  members; 
lots  of  eager  customers  in  the  LNA,  Business 
card  insertion:  $5  per  issue,  S25  for  6 
issues. 


READER  RESPONDS  5. 

You're  going  to  have  to  tone  down  your  defamatory 
innuendoes  against  the  Poles  if  you  expect  your  pub- 
lication to  survive  five  years. 

Your  suggestion  in  a recent  issue  that  the  polit- 
ical satirizations  expressed  on  the  Lithuanian  3 graSis 
of  1565  and  1566  were  "deliberatelj'"  defaced  by  the 
Poles  is  preposterous. 

The  flourishing  of  trade  throughout  the  Hanseatic 
ports  on  the  Baltic  in  the  late  l6th  century  precipi- 
tated a need  for  enterprising  merchants  to  "make  chan- 
ge," The  most  expedient  method  involved  punching  a 
tiny  hole  in  the  coin  & carrying  the  coins  attached  to 
one's  belt  by  a wire  chain.  Thus,  one  wire  band  held 
a 3 grasis,  another  a grasis,  another  shillings,  etc. 

In  my  collection  I have  more  than  a dozen  holed 
coins  from  Btralsund  to  Riga,  I personally  believe  the 
practice  was  most  common  in  Riga.  That  is,  since  the 
majority  of  coins  I have  known  & encountered  in  the 
literature,  show  a higher  proportion  of  Livonian  Order, 
Courland,  and  Riga  mint  issues  holed,  (I  would  also 
add  Lithuaniem  coinage,  since  large  amounts  of  it  cir- 
culated in  the  Courland  and  eventually  found  its  way  to 
Riga ) . 

Four  years  ago  I saw  a 17th  century  wood -cut  pl- 
ate drawing  of  a marketplace,  with  one  of  the  merchsmts 
having  the  wire  tassles  attached  to  his  belt  with  coins 
as  previously  described.  (Though  today,  I can't  remem- 
ber which  book  had  the  drawing) 

None  of  the  Lithuanian  coins  I have  or  have  hea- 
rd of  have  the  punched  mark  through  the  Lithuainian 
"Vytis".  All  have  their  hole  on  the  border.  In  contra- 
st, I have  several  Russian  coins  for  occupied  territo- 
ries which  have  the  ruler's  portrait  scratched  away 

literally  de-faced! 

P.S.  Otherwise,  you  have  a fine<*#ell  balanced 
format,  Paul  Rog,  Minneapolis,  MN. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  We  very  much  appreciate  input  and 
information  sent  to  us  as  Mr.  Rog  has  done.  His  expl- 
anation seems  the  most  logical  and  correct.  If  the 
Poles  were  really  infeuriated  with  the  1565  3 grasis, 
why  didn't  they  melt  them  or  scratch  out  the  biting 
legend?  The  success  of  the  LNA  depends  upon  YOU!  We 
need  your  input  and  that's  why  we  formed  the  LNA  in  the 
first  place:  to  share  numismatic  knowledge  with  each 
other, 

MUSEUM  OFFER 

The  Baltimore  Lithuanian  Mus- 
eum has  had  exact  replicas  made 
of  a Lithuanian  Army  Officer's 
belt  buckle  (see  picture)  circa 
1930  made,  and  are  offering  them 
for  sale.  These  copies  can  be 
worn  as  an  everyday  belt  buckle, 
and  are  available  to  anyone  mak- 
ing a S15“25  donation  to  the 
nuseu.  Donations  can  be  sent  p- 
ayable  to  the  "Baltimore  Lithu- 
anian Museum,  85I  Hollins  ot.,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
, 21201.  Pictured  above  is  the  original  belt  buckle. 

On  the  staff  of  the  Baltimore  museum  is  one  of  our 
LNA  members,  Kestutis  Chesonis, 


^ THE  CROSS  OF  VYTIS 

BY  'Yx.'VXJPj  QS!jcT^IL~.  'i  J^^^^rxJorlx^ 

The  Cross  of  Vytis  (VySio  Kry2ius)  was  the  first  decoration 
established  by  the  newly  formed  Republic  of  Lithuania,  being  auth- 
orized on  Nocember  30*  1919  by  President  ^ntsmas  Smetona  while 
the  fate  of  the  nation  was  still  in  doubt.  The  Lithuanian  military 
under  the  overall  command  of  General  Gilvester  Zukauskas  (l860- 
1937)  was  then  engaged  in  a life  and  death  struggle  in  a three-way 
war  between  the  Bolsheviks,  the  German-White  Russian  Bermondtists , 
and  Poland.  In  order  to  recognize  the  individual  acts  of  bravery 
and  intelligence  in  battle,  but  also  of  extraordinary  fidelity 
and  services  on  the  part  of  those  serving  in  the  war  of  Indepen- 
dence, this  decoration  was  established.  Lithuania  sought  to  estab- 
lish some  honor  which  would  be  readily  visable  to  the  military 
and  vicilian  alike. 

At  first  the  military  Orders  of  the  day  issued  by  the  Lith- 
uanian general  staff  began  identifying  officers  and  enlisted  men 
by  names  who  had  performed  an  act  of  bravery  in  combat  to  be  hon- 
ored by  their  comrades.  The  publication  of  the  hero's  name  was  fol- 
lowed with  the  presentation  of  a simple  red  ribbon  with  a black 
stripe  on  each  edge  which  was  tentatively  called  "Uz  Tevyne”,  mea- 
ning, "For  the  Nation".  This  ribbon  was  awarded  in  the  absence  of 
an  actual  decoration  which  had  not  yet  been  designed  due  to  the  war. 

The  ribbon  was  worn  from  the  second  top  button  hole  on  the  recip- 
ients uniform  tunic  in  an  upward  position  leading  to  the  outside 
edge.  A single  gold  star  pin  was  frequently  used  on  the  leading 
edge  to  hold  the  ribbon  in  place. 

With  Lithuanian  independence  having  been  restored  on  the  bat- 
tlefield, the  nation  moved  to  establish  a decoration  for  those  who 
had  proven  their  bravery  and  devotion  to  their  country.  On  Febru- 
ary 3*  1920,  President  Gmetona  officially  approved  the  design  for 
the  new  decoration,  called  the  Cross  of  Vytis  (VySio  KryXius), 

The  cross  as  it  was  commonly  called  was  a miniature  of  the  official  emblem  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania  being  a six  sided  shield  bearing  a charging  Vytis  (knight)  mounted  in  the  center  of  a 
doublt  six  cornered  armed  cross.  The  terra  "Vytis"  is  derived  from  the  verb  "vyti"  which  means,  "to 
pursue,  chase,  to  follow  after  in  order  to  overtake."  The  Vytis  emblem  depicts  an  armored  medieval 
knight  riding  to  the  left  on  a charging  horse  with  a sword  in  his  right  hand  raised  high  above  his 
head  as  if  to  strike  a blow.  This  design  has  been  used  as  a symbol  of  Lithuanian  sovereighty  since 
the  late  l4th  century,  when  it  first  appeared  on  coins  minted  by  Grand  Duke  Kqstutis.  The  Vytis  was 
made  the  national  emblem  mainly  because  the  ancient  mounted  warriors  in  defending  their  country  were 
the  ones  who  made  Lithuania  powerful. 

These  ‘mounted  warriors  or  pursuers  were  the  country's  first  line  of  defense.  Therefore  the 
rulers  of  Lithuania  honored  these  knights  and  adopted  the  mounted  warrior  on  a charging  horse  as 
the  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian  fighting  men  and  women. 

The  origin  of  the  double  barred  cross  on  which  the  shield  is  mounted  is  obscured  in  history. 
However,  it  is  generally  believed  that  it  symbolized  the  2 Christian  nations,  Lithuanian  and  Poland, 
which  became  related  as  a result  of  Polish  v^een  Jadwiga  marrying  Grand  Duke  Jogaila  in  1336. 

Following  the  tradition  of  European  military  decorations,  two  crossed  swords  were  placed  behind 
the  shield  signifyin  it  had  been  awarded  for  combat.  The  decoration  is  made  of  silver  with  a black 
with  white  trimmed  enamel  cross  center,  red  enamel  shield  bearing  a silver  Vytis  design,  and  gold 
crossed  swords.  The  reverse  side  of  the  decoration  is  of  black  enamel  with  white  trim  and  bears  the 
simple  inscription,  "Uz  Narsuma,  I9I9,"  which  translates,  "For  Bravery."  The  decoration  was  worn  on 
the  left  breast  hanging  from  a red  ribbon  with  a black  stripe  towards  each  edge.  Frequently  the 
ribbon  is  edged  in  an  outline  of  black. 

The  Cross  comes  in  two  classes,  let  class  with  swords  for  combat,  and  2nd  class  without  swords. 
Each  class  has  three  degress,  the  highest  award  is  the  3rd  degree.  The  degree  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  oak  leaves  on  the  ribbon.  All  crosses  are  numbered  on  the  edge.  Persons  awarded  the  cross 
could  wear  the  decoration  at  all  times. 


The  recipient's  of  the  cross  enjoyed  preferred  status  like  to  ob^^^ 
land  and  government  posts,  all  other  conditions  being  equal,  preference 
was  given  to  the  holder  of  the  cross.  Their  children  were  free  from  pay- 
ing tuition  to  all  government  and  local  schools.  They  were  exempt  from 
paying  pension  funds  for  the  time  they  served  in  the  army  or  other  gov- 
ernment offices  up  to  January  1,  1926.  While  on  active  military  service 
their  pay  was  increased  100%  for  3rd  class,  200%  for  2nd  class,  and  300% 
for  1st  class  awards.  Traveling  on  railroads  they  were  entitled  to  a 
discount  of  1/3  from  a 3rd  class  ticket.  Non-comnissioned  officers  in 
active  service  had  priority  in  re-enlisting.  Pensions  began  at  age  50, 
and  annual  pensions  varied  for  different  degrees,  such  as  1st  class,  3rd 
degree  pension  receiving  200  litas'  (U.S.  ^20,00).  Holders  had  priority 
for  admission  into  government,  charitable  institutions  and  invalid  ho- 
mes. Non-corn  issioned  officers  could  lost  their  award  only  by  a court 
verdict.  Non-commissioned  officers  awarded  the  1st  class  cross  and  hav- 
ing graduated  from  not  less  than  6 years  of  high  school  could  be  promo- 
ted to  Lieut.  Non-commissioned  officers  and  other  ranks  who  had  not  com- 
pleted 6 grades  of  high  school  were  promoted  one  rank  higher  even  though 
there  might  not  be  any  vacancies. 

The  crosses  were  manufactured  by 
I the  firm  of  Huguenin  Freres  and  com- 
pany, LeLocle,  Switzerland,  on  a con- 
tract basis  for  the  Lithuanian  Govern- 
- ^ment.  The  new  decoration  was  first  pr- 
esented  in  1921  to  recipients  who  had 
previously  been  cited  for  bravery  in 
the  war  for  independence. 

The  decoration  was  presented  in 
a small  black  leather  case  whose  lid 
bore  the  name  of  the  manufacturing 
firm  and  the  base  has  a velvet  rec- 
essed compartment  for  holding  the 
medal.  The  presentation  was  normally 
formal  and  the  recipient  was  given  an 

elaborate  numbered  document  and  citation  setting  forth  his  act 
of  bravery.  [NOTE:  If  any  of  our  LNA  members  has  a presentation 
document  for  the  Cross  of  Vytis,  please  send  us  a nice  photocopy 
of  one,  so  we  can  reproduce  it  in  The  Knight]  All  presentations 
were  published  in  the  official  government  record. 

The  Cross  of  Vytis,  being  the  only  decoration  in  Lithuania 
until  1928,  was  also  presented  to  57  foreigners  who  died  eind  for 
meritorious  service  to  Lithuania.  Foreign  recipients  were  from 
Belgium,  Latvia,  Czechoslovakia,  Italy,  Germany,  Sweden,  England 
France,  Finland,  and  the  United  States.  In  all  the  Cross  was  aw- 
arded to  1^33  individuals  including  the  Lithuanian  Unknown  Sol- 
dier whose  memorial  was  decorated  with  this  design. 

(See  photo  of  Tomb  of  the  Lithuanian  Unknown  Sold- 
ier at  right,  courtesy  of  Al  Pelsinski).  The  1st 
class  cross  numbered  "1”  was  awarded  to  private 
Juozas  Aliulis  in  the  Grand  Duke  Gediminas  regim- 
ent. The  2nd  class  cross  number  "1"  was  awarded  to 
officer  Jurgis  Bobelis. 

The  cross  of  Vytis  has  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  first  decoration  of  the  Hepuhlic  of  Lith- 
uania awarded  from  1919  to  1928.  This  decoration 
also  has  the  added  honor  of  being  the  only  Lithu- 
anian decoration  awarded  for  outstanding  military 
bravery  in  combat  and  therefore  comparable  to  the 
American  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  It  was  aw- 
arded only  to  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 


CROSS  OF  VYTIS, 
Reverse. 


EM.  hu»ar«»  I,  E.  Kraunaitis  1919  m, 

ABOVE;  Lithuanian  officer  in  a 
War  of  Independence  winter  uni- 
form, wearing  ribbon  for  Vytis 
Cross  1919-20,  prior  to  issuance 
of  the  medal.  Photo  courtesy  Al 
Pelsinski,  Baltimore,  MD. 


f 


TO  BE  CONTINUED  NEXT  ISSUE 


8.  WHITE  EAGLE 


tWi  POLAND.  Taler,  Davenport  1618CR-62.  Db.  Stanislaus 
Augustus  D.G.  Rex.  Pol  M.D.  Litho.  bust  rijrht.  Rev.  Crowned 
alms  in  sprays.  F.S.  below.  Weak  center  rev.  strike. 

V’p'+  ($500  up) 

As  an  addition  to  Hank  Gaidis*  article  about 
the  Polish /Lithuania  "Order  of  the  'Vv^ite  ii-agle" 
pictured  above  is  a Polish/Lithuanian  taler  of 
1766  (photo  and  description  from  the  Auction 
West  oociety  of  International  Numismatists  auc- 
tion August  22,  1981  catalog)  with  the  ^rder  of 
the  White  Eagle  on  both  the  obverse  and  reverse. 

Pictured  xs  the  bust  of  King/Grand  Duke  Stan- 
islaus Augustus  Poniatowskis,  wearing  the  Order 
around  his  nick  (bottom,  5 o'clock  position). 

The  reverse  of  the  coin  again  shows  the  great 
favor  this  Order  had:  it  appears  on  the  bottom, 
under  the  Polish/Lithuanian  coat  of  arms.  (6  o' 
do  position). 

WANT -SALE  ADS 

Want/For  Sale  ads  is  a free  service  to  Il^A 
members.  List  your  items  here! 

FOE  SALE:  Latvian  ship  token,  brass,  30  mm. 
Brilliant  AU.  Obv:  HUSSIAN-AMEPICAN  LINE  R.E.A. 
S.  Co.  Ltd.  LIBAU  NEW  YORK  HALIFAX.  Reverse  is 
in  Russiain.  $12  Frank  Passic,  900  S.  Eaton  St., 
Albion,  Michigan  49224,  I also  have  a page  by 
page  photocopy  of  Jonas  K.  Karys  1959  book, 
Senoves  Lietuviu  Pinigai,  original  text  in  Lith- 
uanian, for  $15* 

Karl  Stephens  has  been  a faithful  supporter 
of  the  LNA  and  has  been  placing  paid  advertis- 
ments  in  The  Knight.  We  hope  you  have  written 
him,  as  he  has  a nice  selection  of  Lithuanian 
coins,  both  medieval  and  modern.  Let  him  know 
what  you  need,  and  be  sure  and  mention  you  saw 
his  ad  here! 


Dealer  in  Qualitx  Rare  Coins 
Lithuauiian  & Polish 
'WRITE; 


Karl  Stepberjs,  Ipc. 


Karl  Srephens 
I’rrsidoiit 


Post  DDice  Ko\  43H  ANA  57209 

I cmple  ( Its . ( a ‘M7S0  213  445  81  54 


LETTERS 

Please  accept  my  dues  for  the  next  year. 
Knight  is  very  interesting  journal. 

Algirdas  Ruzgas,  Woodhaven,  N.Y. 


The 


Enclosed  my  fond  good  wishes  to  the  LNA  along 
with  my  check,  as  I recognize  the  toll  the  post- 
office  is  making  of  your  mailing  funds. 

Claus  Kassel,  Goldfield,  Nevada, 


I read  the  article  in  the  "Vytis"  [Knights  of 
Lithuania  publication]  about  the  Lithuanian  1938 
bank  note,  I have  coins  & bank  notes  of  many  cou- 
ntries but  none  of  Lithuania,  I can't  find  any 
dealer  in  Cleveland  that  has  any  Lithuanian  coins 
or  bank  notes,  I wonder  if  you  can  give  me  any 
information  where  I CcUi  obtain  the  co.'^ns.  Are 
there  any  books  written  about  Lithuanian  money? 

I would  appreciate  any  information  about  Lithuan- 
ian numismatics, 

—John  Garnis,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

EDITORS 'S  NOTE:  'We  like  letters  like  this  one.  We 
sent  Mr.  Gnrnis  some  basic  information,  and  an  in- 
vitation to  join  the  LNA,  'We  also  have  a few  com- 
plete copies  of  our  English  translation  of  Jonas 
K.  Karys'  1953  book.  Independent  Lithuanian  Money 
left,  for  $8  each;  we've  picked  up  new  members  in 
the  last  year  or  so,  and  this  translation  which  we 
presented  in  1978-9  is  very  helpful. 


Read  your  fine  article  about  the  Lithuanian- 
^merican  Lodge  Tokens  of  Chicago.  I have  a few  of 
these,  I married  a Lithuanian  girl,  her  uncle  by 
marriage  was  Dr.  A.J.  Karalius,  a noted  Dr,  in  the 
Lithuanian  area  of  Chicago,  Enclosed  is  a rubbing 
of  a token,  and  would  appreciate  a description  of 
it.  I published  the  Trade  Tokens  of  -llinois  book 
in  1973 » snd  would  like  to  use  your  listing  of 
the  Lith.  Cnicago  tokens  in  my  2nd  edition,  which 
I am  now  compiling, 

Ore  H.  'Jacket ta,  'Westville,  Illinois 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Mr.  Vacketta  sent  a rubbing  of  a 
brass,  8 sided,  25  x 28  mm,  OBV:  "D.S.T.V,"  Rev: 
"5".  Probably  means  "DR.  SZVENTl|  TES  VISq"  "Soci- 
ety of  All  Saints,  " inscription  similar  to  lodge 
token  No,  4. 


I enjoyed  your  article  in  the  recent  Numisma- 
tist about  the  Lith.  Chicago  lodge  tokens.  As  it 
happened,  I stumbled  across  one  right  after  that 
in  the  Lost  Angeles  Coin  show  in  June.  I'm  send- 
ing you  a rubbing,  it  is  aluminum  24  mm.  Will  keep 
my  eye  out  for  more  in  the  future, 

John  Cheramy,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

editors  NOTE:  Ob,  inscription  reads:  JOS  LIETUVOS 
UKINLNKAS  CHICAGO,  ILL.  Reverse:  GOOD  FOR  5?  ITJ 
TRhDS. 


This  will  be  your  last  issue  if 
an  X appears  in  the  box  at  the  right. 
Please  renew  your  subscription  to 
The  Knight  today. 


And  if  all  coins  of  this  type  related  only  to  Jogail^,  as  Guraowski  conjectures,  what  ear- 
thly purpose  would  be  served  by  the  letter  "V?"  Fedorov  acknowledges  that  Vytautas  struck 
these  coins  in  Vilnius,  but  he  adds  also  those  from  Lutsk  (confusing  them  with  the  real 
Lutsk  coins,  of  which  we  have  earlier  spoken  of).  However,  if  they  had  been  started  or 
ended  at  Lutsk,  then  that  fact  would  have  been  recorded  by  the  mark  representing  Lutsk, 
as  had  been  done  upon  the  real  Lutsk  coins.  Regretfully,  all  three  writ'^rs  miss  the  mark 
in  this  matter. 

We  have  no  statistics  recording  how  many  of  the  Jogail;|  type  coins  'Vytautas  issued 
into  circulation.  But  the  uncovered  hoards  show  that  these  coins  were  much  more  plentiful 
in  the  Grand  iXichy  than  anyother,  because  they  found  their  way  not  only  around  V-jlnius,  in 
central  Lithuania,  but  also  circulated  in  the  l^kraine,  reaching  Podole,  Vitebsk,  and  Novo- 
grad.  And  this  is  just  one  mere  strong  proof  that  "while  Vytautas  was  in  Gardinas"  about 
1372,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  issue  so  many  coins  artd  they  would  not  have  achieved 
such  wide  circulation  as  they  did  from  Vilnius,  the  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy. 

Fedorov  mentions  that  the  production  of  Vytautas*  Lutsk  coins  (the  2-denar)  was  con- 
tinued at  his  changed  capital  Vilnius  after  1392.  After  verification,  we  find  that  this 
could  be  so.  If  Vytautas,  as  a wise  statesman,  found  the  circumstances  justified  cont- 
inuance of  Jogail^'s  coins,  he  could  likewise  have  continued  issuance  of  his  own,Lu,t8k 
coins.  The  state  was  enormous.  There  was  room  for  the  money.  We  can  say  confidently  that 
his  rainters  from  Lutsk,  or  others  trained  by  them,  could  have  produced  the  coins  referred 
to  for  some  time  at  Vilnius.  This  possibility  is  supported  by  a coin  found  among  the 
hoards  with  the  Cyrillic  letter  "B"  (which  is  "V"  in  Lithuanian),  in  its  center,  repres- 
enting the  name  of  Vytautas.  (see  figure  hy).  Since  Vytautas,  as  we  shall  see  shortly 
, struck  coins  at  Vilnius  with  legends  in  the  Slavic  languages,  so  coins  with  the  Slavic 
letter  "V"  ("B")  so  closely  resembling  those  of  Lutsk  but  lacking  the  letter  "L"  above 
the  Columns 


Figure  4?.  The  obverse  (enlarged)  of  the 
2-denar  of  Vytautas,  with  the  Cyrillic  "B" 
in  the  center.  The  reverse  contains  the  Rider, 
as  on  the  time  Lutsk  coins. 
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could  only  have  been  Issued  at  the  Vilnius  mint*  The  Slavic  letter  amid  Lithuanian 
symbols  in  this  case  emphasizes  that  Vytautas,  repeating  the  Lutsk  coins  at  Vilnius, 
addressed  them  not  to  "Lutsk  Lithuanians"  (that  is,  to  that  territory  which  Jogail^ 
transferred  to  Vytautas  in  1384),  but  to  the  entire  Greuid  Duchy,  both  Lithuanians 
and  Slavs.  A 


Towards  the  end  of  the  l4th  century  (about  1395-96)  Vytautas  issued  into  circ- 
ulation from  Vilnius  his  new  coins:  on  the  obverse,  in  the  center,  there  appeared  a 
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large  shield  with  a cross  doubled.  On  the  reverse,  the  Rider.  On  earlier  issues, 
that  Rider  galloped  to  the  right.  On  later  issues,  to  the  left.  The  inscriptions  are 
in  White  Russian. 

The  Lithuania  of  Vytautas  expanded  even  further  to  the  southeast,  leaping  over 
the  Donets  river  and  reaching  to  the  Black  sea.  All  manner  of  influences  from  east- 
ern Glavs  surrounded  the  Grand  Duke.  Avoiding  any  Polish  control  from  Cracow,  Vyt- 
autas probably  overextended  the  opportunities  for  advancement  to  the  easterners.  His 
household  and  offices  became  amenable  to  the  White  Russians  even  more  than  in  the 
days  of  Algirdas.  Whatever  was  written,  was  written  in  Slavic.  Only  a rare  document, 
in  case  of  necessity,  was  translated  into  the  Latin  or  to  some  other  western  language. 
The  Metropolitan  of  the  •^astern  Church  (at  Kiev)  the  shrines,  monasteries,  popes  auid 
monks  began  to  compote  with  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  propagated  in  Lithuania  by  Jog- 
ail^  and  Jadviga,  and  thus  causing  a Polonizing  tempest... In  these  circumstances  it 
appears  that  Vytautas  more  readily  welcomed  the  easterners.  Just  so,  the  coins  we 
are  now  discussing  appear  to  be  "Lithuanian-White  Russian,"  with  Lithuanian  symbols 
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and  W^ite  Russian  legends."  (In  some  issues  only  the  symbols  remain,  the  legends 
are  omitted;  see  figure  48/4). 

47  ' 

We  will  discuss  the  doubled-cross , now  first  appearing  on  the  coins  of  the  Grand 

Duchy,  in  another  place.  The  date  of  the  appearance  of  these  coins  would  have  to 
coincide  withthe  end  of  Jogail^'s  Vilnius  type  coin  issue  .According  to  Gumowski 
( "Nura.  Lit. "page  77) » the  "small  change/money"  issued  by  Jogail^  were  struck  in 
Vilnius  up  to  1396. 

48 

With  this  in  mind,  there  is  no  reason  for  surprise  that  the  W^ite  Russians  of  this 
age  would  refer  to  "Belarusskaja  Litva"  (WTiite  Russian  Lithuania,"  and  they  held 
Vytautas  himself  as  the  "White  Russian  Duke..." 

The  name, language  and  customs  of  the  Lithusmian  nation  were  preserved  by  the 
common  people,  who  never  gave  way  to  foreign  influences.  They  deserve  the  honor 
from  today  and  tomorrow's  Lithuanians! 
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Figure  48.  New  Vilnius'  coins  of  Vytautas 

Not  many  of  these  coins  have  been  examined  by  scholars  (only  9 coins  have  been  thor- 
oughly examined).  Their  average  weight  is  about  0.5  gr.  The  silver  content  reaches  0.750. 
So,  legally,  there  is  about  0.575  grams  of  pure  silver  in  1 coin.  Since  its  own  coins 
always  rate  first  in  value  within  a state,  4 of  Vytautas*  coins  were  accepted  as  equal  to 
1 Wladislaus  IV  Prague  groshes,  though  the  silver  content  was  somewhat  less.  With  this 
standard,  the  decimal? system  continued  to  be  applicable,  as  it  always  is  in  the  coins  of 
Vytautas'  time.  If  we  accept  the  Prague  grosh  large  unit  as  standard  for  modern  money  of 
the  state,  the  "small  change"  of  Jogail^  would*  form  0.1  of  that  currency.  Vytautas'  2-denar 
, begun  at  Lutsk,  would  equal  0.2  of  the  grosh,  and  the  new  Vilnius  coin;  0.25  of  the  grosh 
(or  2.5  of  the  "small  change.").  With  this  classification,  it  was  always  easy  to  change 
the  Prague  grosh  into  desired  smaller  parts,  and  to  receive  the  exact  change.  And  reck- 
oning with  their  own  coins  in  domestic  transactions,  pledges,  loans,  etc.,  it  is  possible 
to  reach  even  1/20  part  of  a grosh  (for  example,  returning  2 "small  change"  pieces  from 
1 Vytautas'  Vilnius  coins,  a residue  of  0,5  of  "small  change"  remains).  Even  tiough  in 
those  days,  the  purchasing  power  of  money  was  great,  there  was  no  need  for  smaller  units 
in  exchange. 

The  inscriptions  on  these  coins  of  Vytautas  have  not  yet  been  definitely  understood. 
Certain  parts  of  words  discerned  on  some  of  the  coins  indicate  that  there  was  struck  on 
them,  among  other  things,  "pe^at",  and  "VELIKIJ  KNIAZ  VYTOLD"  (or  Vytovt.).  Some  even 
speculate  that  "Vilna"  can  be  read,  but  this  is  hard  to  prove.  Until  clearer  specimens  are 
found,  or  until  it  will  be  possible  to  reach  the  Hermitage  Museum 
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across  the  Red  Wall,  these  obscuritiee  will,  alas,  remain.  Furthermore,  this  shadow  will 
continue  to  hide  the  meaning  of  the  cross-doubled,  surrounded  by  a double  row  of  dots 
(on  the  side  with  the  shield).  Since  earlier,  such  dots  had  been  used  to  denote  a second 
issue  (for  example,  Poland's  denars)  we  could  assume  that  in  Vytautas'  coins  also,  the 
dots  grouped  variously  could  designate  the  same  thing.  But  the  premise  favored  by  earlier 
numismatists,  thatthey  denoted  the  value  of  the  coin,  cannot  now  be  accepted,  since  all 
this  type  of  coin  is  of  a uniform  weight,  the  same  silver  content,  so  they  n.ust  have 
the  sane  value. 

Generally,  in  the  languge  of  the  people,  these  coins  were  likewise  called  "money" 
or  "small  change,"  However,  scholars  could  not  really  equate  them  with  the  two  and  a 
half  times  smaller  Jogail^  type  coins.  Gumowski  suggests  they  are  "small  groshes,"  or 
are  known  as  "Lithuanian  groshes."  That  migh  be  true.  It  is  supported  by  this  historical 
fact  relating  to  Novograd  coins:  when  in  l4l0  inhabitants  of  Novograd  discontinued  tra- 
ding in  "kuncms"  (pelts)  and  began  using  foreign  silver  coins,  among  those  coins,  as  re- 
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ported  by  the  Chronicles,  were  "Lithuanian  groshes,"  Since  up  to  that  time  there  were 
no  groshes  struck  in  Lithusmia,  then  the  "Lithuanian  groshes"  in  Novograd  could  only 
have  been  either  the  "peSat"  coins  instituted  by  Algirdas  and  continued  by  Jogail^i  or 
the  Vytautas'  coins  here  discussed.  But  the  pe2at  coins  were  aged,  about  forgotten.  There 
had  been  none  struck  for  about  20  years,  so  it  seems  we  would  be  closer  to  the  truth,  if 
we  held  the  "Lithueuiian  groshes"  of  Novograd  thos  Vilnius  coins  of  Vytautas,  half  Lithu- 
anian and  half  W^ite  Russian.  Because  in  the  entire  series  of  Vytautas*  coins,  these  are 
the  very  largest.  And  since  the  ^ovograd  Chrinicles  mention  the  "Lithuanian  groshes"  al- 
ong with  and  equal  to  Dorpat  coins,  there  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  Vytautas*  coins 
of  Vilnius,  along  with  the  large  Prague  groshes,  could  have  been  the"small  groshes"  (or 
"Lithuanian  groshes").  Having  in  mind  the  foreign  inscriptions,  it  would  be  more  accur- 
ate to  consider  calling  these  coins  not  "Lithuanian,"  but  "small  groshes  of  Lithuania." 

9 


Novograd  Annual  IV,  S,  Peterfeurg,  l879t  page  605  and  elsewhere, 
by  Schroetter,  Tolstoy,  OreSnikov,  and  others. 


Ty^is  fact  is  cited 
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In  a hoard  of  Russian  silver  coins  found  in  Drozdov  Village,  Ruzsko  County,  state 
of  Moscow,  in  1915»  two  coins  are  of  particular  interest  to  us.  On  one  side,  in  a field 
circled  by  rosettes,  there  is  pictured  some  type  of  a longtailed-four  footed  animal, 
reproduced  below  in  miniature.  Above  the  animal's  tail  there  is  inscribed  a symbol 
similar  to  a heraldic  lily,  with  two  dots.  On  the  reverse,  on  one  of  the  coins  is  placed 
the  Russian  letter  "I-O"  (ju  [yu]).  On  the  other  coin,  the  Gediminas  crest  (Columns,  see 
figure  49),  The  coins  weigh  not  far  from  0,5  grams  each. 

Some  Russian  numismatist  contend  the  letter  "yu"  is  the  initial  of  the  name  of  the 
then  Duke  of  Smolensk,  Julius  Sviatoslavi^ius,  This  is  the  same  Julius,  who  after  the 
death  of  his  father  in  I386  at  the  Vechra  river,  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Smolensk, 
(According  to  Dlugos,  Vytautas  dethroned  the  last  D ke  of  Smolensk,  Vosylius  in  l4o4), 

S.J.  Ci2ov,  who  examined  this  hoard,  says  in  his  book  "Drozdovskij  klad  russkich  deneg," 
that  both  these  coins  are  historic  Lithuanian  coins,  and  classifies  them  as  these  of  Vy- 
tautas, 

Concerning  the  coin  with  the  letter  "ju",  we  agree  with  the  opinion  of  the  first 
Russieui  scholar.  That  coin  had  nothing  Lithuanian  about  it.  All  indications  witness  that 
Smolensk's  rulers  up  to  l4o4  had  the  opportunity  and  could  issue  such  coins.  This  conc- 
lusion is  bolstered  by  the  purely  Slavic  nature  of  the  find.  We  therefore  believe  that 
Cizavo's  deductions  require  correction.  Both  the  referred  to  coins  are  from  Smolensk, 
and  only  afterwards  is  the  one  with  the  Lithuanian  symbol  [Columns  of  Gediminas] , which 
we  described,  considered  to  be  Lithuanian  money.  There  remains  to  be  answered  the  question 
why  did  its  issuer  (Vytautas)  leav  upon  it  the  earlier  four-footed  animal  used  by  the 
Slavic  Smolensk  coins? 

Recovering  from  the  shocking  loss  of  the  Vorksla  battle,  Vytautas  captured  Smolensk 
after  a struggle,  and  bound  it  firmly  to  the  Grand  Duchy.  Strengthening  his  forces  at  that 
important  defensive  point  on  the  Dnieper,  Vytautas  could  not  overlook,  but  must  give  part- 
icular attention  to  local  coiditions  found  there.  Expanding  Itoscow  had  for  some  time  en- 
deavored to  keep  Smolensk  under  its  influence,  Moscow's  trade  routes  passed  through  Smo- 
lensk, and  reached  an  entire  series  of  towns  on  the  Dnieper,  with  Lithuania,  Poland  and 
the  entire  western  Europe  following,  Smolensk  itself  was  an  important  strategic  post  fa- 
cing the  Lithuanian-Polish  might  which  was  growing.  The  local  inhabitants'  religion,  and 
culture  naturally  impelled  the  Smolensk  people  to  turn  to  their  kindred,  the  eastern 
Slavs, , .These  and  other  reasons  and  conditions  forced  Vytautas  to  suppress  his  own  national 
feelings,  at  at  least  at  the  start. 
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to  comport  himaelf  in  Smolensk  so  that  locals  would  least  miss  their  erstwile  own 
government;  and  that  conditions  of  life  would  continue  without  sudden  changes  which 
might  supjiort  Moscow's  designs. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  Vytautus  could  have  rubbed  the  fur  the  right  way  for  in- 
habitants of  occupied  territory,  with  respect  to  their  coins,  it  was  a natural  and 
understandable  step  to  continue  striking  Smolensk  coins  (with  the  usual  Smolensk 
four-footed  animal).  But  the  initial  of  the  former  ruler's  name  [ju]  on  the  newly 
struck  coins  must  be  discontinued.  In  its  place  Vytautas  did  not  include  his  own 
initial  for  reasons  that  are  self-evident,  but  ordered  the  substitution  of  the  less 
assertive  symbol  of  Gediminas.  This  reminds  one  of  the  politics  of  Algirdas  in  the 
issuance  of  coins  to  occupied  Slavic  lands, . .[pe5at] , 

From  the  findings,  and  our  discussions  of  them,  it  is  easily  seen  that  1) 
ooth  the  referred  to  coins  belong  to  the  same  territory,  2)  If  the  coin  with  the  1- 
etter  "YU"  belongs  to  Smolensk,  so  does  the  coin  with  the  Columns  of  Gediminas, 
since  both  coins  bear  the  same  scene  on  one  side,  3)  All  signs  undoubtedly  testify 
that  both  coins  were  prepared  even  in  the  same  forge,  4)  The  Slavic  and  Lithuanian 
sides  divide  the  coins  into  two  separate  issues,  one  following  the  other.  The  coin 
with  the  letter  "Yu"  was  issued  before  the  fall  of  Smolensk,  while  that  with  the 
Lithuanian  sign— after  the  assault  of  Vytautas  in  l404,  (There  is  not  data  on  their 
silver  content.). 

Figure  49.  The  silver  coins  of  Smolensk  in  the 
period  of  the  l4th  and  15th  centuries,  1) 

(left)  purely  Slavic  [not  Lithuanian]  2)  (right) 
Struck  after  Vytautas  conquered  Smolensk  (Lith- 
uanian, ) . 

There  is  no  knowledge  that  Vytautas  struck  many  of  these  Smolensk  coins.  When 
the  life  of  the  town  and  surrounding  territory  calmed  down  after  the  overthrow,  the 
Smolensk  coin  forge  again  began  to  strike  copper 
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"puls,"  smaller  coins.  The  local  silvers  were  withdrawn  by  degrees  until  finally  they  were 
all  replaced  by  coins  struck  at  Vilnius  for  all  theGrand  Duchy. 

Another  intersting  type  of  coin,  rather  erroneously  described  heretofore,  circulating 
during  the  Grand  Duchy’s  period  in  the  middle  ages,  is  the  copper  "Smolensk  PUL," 


Figure  50.  Copper  coins  of  Smolensk 
("Smolensk  PULS") 

In  Slavic  numismatic  literature,  we  find  two  Smolensk  varieties:  one  larger,  the  other 

smaller.  Looking  closely  at  the  above  sketch,  we  note  that  the  pair  differ  from  one  another 
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in  other  respects  as  well.  Neither  the  cannon,  nor  the  bird  perched  on  it  nor  the  inscrip- 
tions in  any  way  indicate  that  those  two  coins  belonged  to  the  same  ruler,  or  of  the  same 
issue . 

Unfortunately,  the  lack^  of  dates  on  the  coins  seriously  hinders  their  identification. 
We  know  this  much,  that  these  "puls"  belong  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  15th  century, 
when  Smolensk  fell  to  the  Lithuanian  Grand  Duchy,  About  that  time,  the  eastern  Slavs  were 
widely  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  copper  coins,  and  an  entire  series  of  Dukes  struck 
"puls." 

The  word  "PUL"  is  a Tatar  accretion  to  the  Russian  language.  It  means  a copper  coin. 

In  striking  these  coins  among  the  Russians,  there  was  no  specific  model  used, 

KQ 

•^Preparing  armorial  bearings  for  Russia,  an  attractively  adorned  cannon  with  a 
bird  on  it  became  the  Smolensk  coat  of  arms,  (Siebmacher,  I 2 d,)  The  four- 
footed  animal  mentioned  earlier  did  not  attain  to  heraldry,  because’  it  had  become 
too  ordinary.  Several  eastern  Slav  dukedoms  other  than  Smolensk  placed  similar 
and  dissimilar  "animals"  on  their  early  coins. 
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no  uniformity  was  planned.  In  each  dukedom  the  -puls”  were  produced  in  various  sizes, 
and  various  weights.  Both  5ertkov  and  Czapski  studied  the  group  and  found  that  begin- 
ning  with  the  earliest  and  largest  at  Tvere,  and  ending  with  dukedoms'  very 

smallest,  the  Russian  "puls”  weighed  between  3.8?  and  0.32  grams^  Their  average 
gross  weight  revolved  around  2 grams.  Not  reaching  for  closer  accuracy  (and  unable 
to  comprehend  it),  in  the  15th  century  Slavs  changed  the  silver  "denga"  into  36 
various  type  "puls."  In  the  l6th  century,  the  "denga"  increased  up  to  60  "puls," 
while  in  the  folowwing  century  almost  everywhere  they  were  charging  up  to  100  of  the 
respective  coppers  for  the  "denga."  No  one  checked  their  weight  in  circulation.  It 
sufficed  if  there  was  struck  a symbol  or  an  inscription  on  a copper  coin.... 

Known  Smolensk  "pul"  findings  weigh  variously,  some  about  3 grams,  others 
1.35  grams.  It  seems  certain  that  this  variance  in  weight  will  have  occasioned  some 
numismatists  to  coiclude  carelessly,  that  the  larger  discovery  belongs  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  "puls,"  and  the  smaller  must  be  about  a half  century  later.  Guraowski  thus 
attributes  the  latter  to  Casimier,  son  of  Jogail^,  How  can  all  this  be  explained? 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  Smolensk  twice  passed  from  ruler 
to  ruler.  After  the  first  revolution,  when  Vytautas  was  defeated  at  the  Vorksla  riv- 
er, the  new  ruler  over  Smolensk  proved  to  be  one  earlier  in  power.  There  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  issued  the  larger  "pul"  after  becoming  acquainted  with  earlier 
"puls"  of  his  neighbor  at  Tvere.  Let  us  examine  both  these  coins  on  the  inscription 
side  I 


Figure  51*  Puls  of  Tvere. 


^ A.D.  Sertkov:  "Opisan.  drevnich  russkich  monet,"  Moscow  l83^  (with  several  appen- 
dices and  supplements);  H.  Czapski:  "Udelnyje ’ velikokniaXeskije  i carskije  dengi," 
Petersburg,  1875* 
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However,  in  l40^-1^05t  Grand  JXike  Vytautas  occupied  Smolensk,  squeezing  that  duke- 
dome  in  his  stern  grasp.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  then  Vytautas  began  to  adminis- 
ter its  financial  affairs.  The  living  standard  of  Smolensk  inhabitants  was  much  lower 
than  the  basic  level  in  Lithuania,  so  they  needed  much  smaller  coins  than  the  Lithuanian 
silvers  previously  mentioned,  which  had  already  circulated  generally  in  Smolensk.  Those 
smaller  coppers  were  the  "puls”  These  Vytautas  had  to  continue,  or  introduce  new  coins 
which  would  carry  on  with  the  same  primitive  Slavic  mood,  and  at  the  same  time  adjust  those 
cheaper  coins  to  the  system  used  in  the  Grand  Duchy. 

But  the  larger  Smolensk  "pul"  did  not  fit  into  the  Lithuanian  system,  so  there  was 
no  reason  for  continuing  it.  However,  it  was  necessary  to  supply  a coin  smaller  than  the 
"silvers."  To  put  off  its  introduction  until  the  time  of  "Casirair,  son  of  Jogail^"  was 
impossible.  This  leads  us  to  the  only  conclusion,  that  the  smaller  of  the  known  Smolensk 
coins  or  "puls"  was  introduced  by  none  other  than  Vytautas.  And  this  was  done  shortly 
after  the  unification  of  Smolensk  with  the  Grand  Duchy. 

Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  most  important  fact,  which  supports  our  ration- 
ale, as  it  were  with  the  shoulder  of  a giant:  the  smaller  Smolensk  "puls"  fit  with  mar- 
velous precision  into  the  entire  series  of  Lithuanian  money  of  that  time.  Here,  the  Russian 
"denga"  whose  basis  was  about  0.790  grms  of  silver  at  the  dawn  of  the  15th  century,  was 
exchanged  into  Slavic  copper  "puls"  weighing  an  average  of  about  2 grams.  In  these 
circumstances,  0.790  grms.  of  silver  equalled  about  72  grams  of  copper.  That  same  com- 
mercial relationship  between  the  two  metals  undoubtedly  extended  through  the  entire 
Slavic  Smolensk.  Let  us  repeat:  all  coins  in  Lithuania  during  Vytautas’  time  were  based 
on  a decimal  relationship.  One  Prague  grosh  equqalled  "10  silver  monies"  or  denars.  The 
last  coins  of  Vytautas  with  Slavic  inscriptions,  which  were  struck  in  Vilnius  and  were 
destined  for  the  entire  Grand  Duchy,  were  valued  at  0.25  of  the  grosh.  Since  one  of  the 
latter  coins  contained  about  0.370  grams  of  silver,  then  1/10  of  a grosh  (or  a denar) 
of  that  coins'  precious  metal  would  equal  about  0.148  gr.  That  is  to  say,  if  about  0.790 
grams  of  preciou  metal  in  the  Russian  "denga"  equalled  72  grams  (36  average  "puls")  of 
copper,  then  the  0.148  gram  of  previous  metal  in  the  Lithuanian  denar  must  have  equalled 
about  13»9  gr.  (72  = .790  x 0.148)  of  the  Smolensk  copper  coin. 

How  many  of  the  smaller  Smolensk  "puls"  could  be  produced  13«5  grauns  of  copper?  We 
have  already  noted  that  those  "puls"  individually  weighed 
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about  1.35  gr  (this  weight  is  confirmed  by  a discovery  available  to  scholars;  see 
Fig.  50/2).  fly  dividing  13.5  by  1.35»  we  find  the  answer  to  be:  exactly  ten.  Per- 
haps the  figures  we  used  might  be  changed  somewhat  by  another  discovery;  however, 
we  are  confident  that  difference  would  be  incosequential.  It  therefore  seems  that 
the  smaller  Smolensk  "puls"  have  been  consciously  related  by  the  maker  to  the  Li- 
thuanian silver  denar,  so  that  10  of  the  coppers  would  h^ve  parity  with  the  denar. 

20  would  equal  the  2-denar  struck  at  Lutsk  by  Vytautas;  25  would  equal  the  2.5 
denar  struck  at  Vilnius.  In  the  author's  opinion,  the  "pul"  under  discussion  would 
equal  1/10  of  a denar  or  "money"  at  Smolensk  and  other  locations  in  the  Grand 
i^chy  where  it  circulated. 

It  seems  useless  to  say  that  Casimir,  son  of  Jogail^  has  been  brought  into  the 
case  of  the  Smolensk  "puls"  without  any  obvious  basis.  In  the  first  place,  the  pol- 
itical and  economic  factors  of  •Smolensk  of  that  time  will  not  permit  the  placement 
of  the  sma.ll  "pul"  into  an  era  fifty  years  earlier.  Secondly,  the  transition  to 
his  own  coins  in  a newly  conquered  land,  where  Vytautas  ruled,  could  not  be  rest- 
rained that  long.  \^ytautasproceeded  with  his  reforms  promptly  and  without  delay. 
Puirdly,  it  was  Vytautas  and  not  Casimier  who  first  fittingly  reorganized  Smolensk, 
and  met  head  on  all  the  other  matters  troubling  the  city.  Finally,  there  have  been 
no  indications  found  until  now  that  this  son  of  Jogail^,  at  any  time  struck  coins 
for  Lithuania,  so  why  even  mention  Smolensk,  that  far-away  province,  so  distant 
from  Cracow,  where  he  sat  on  the  high  regal  throne  of  Poland... 

Polish  numismatist  Guraowski  would  propose  Casimier,  son  of  Jogail^  for  this  ho- 
nor, who  was  declared  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania  after  Sigismundus,  brother  of  Vytautas, 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Vilnius  in  l440.  And  when  4 years  later,  his  brother 
Vladislaus  fell  at  the  battle  of  Varna  with  the  Turks,  while  reining  over  Poland  and 
Hungary,  Casimier  was  proclaimed  king  of  Poland  in  144/.  A child  attempting  to  wake 
in  a man's  footscepsl  At  the  time  he  received  the  mitre  of  the  Grand  Duchy  he  was  a 
mere  13  years  of  age.  Lithuajiia  was  governed  in  the  name  of  the  minor  by  "regents" 
led  by  John  Go§tautas,  who  had  their  hands  full  with  governing  the  royal  estate  and 
pursuing  the  very  complicated  and  never  completed  suit  instituted  by  Jogail^  in  the 
matter  of  the  union  witn  Poland;  that  union  which  some  of  the  barons  of  Lithuania 
were  attempting  to  breaik.  Upon  attaining  his  20th  year,  Casimier  left  Lithuania  to 
reign  in  Poland.  That  fact  alone  served  to  distract  his  attention  from  the  interests 
in  Lithuania.  What  did  Smolensk  and  its  money  problems  matter  to  him,  when  Lithuanians 
were  demanding  a separate  Grand  Dyke,  when  a contest  raged  over  the  lands  of  Podole 
and  Volynia,  which  Lithuania  and  Poland  both  claimed?  And  which  Casimier  could  not 
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boldly  support  either  party  for  by  doing  so,  he  would  increase  tensions  with  either  Lith- 
uania or  Polish  barons. 

And  that  wasn't  all.  frequently,  threats  reverberated  in  his  ears  from  both  Lithuanian 
and  Polish  statesmen  to  remove  him  from  his  throne.  The  powerful  Cardinal  Glesnicki  could 
be  counted  among  him  personal  enemies  in  Poland.  In  Lithuania,  even  the  friend  of  his  youth 
GoStautas,  passed  into  the  opposition.  Gome  of  the  provincial  dukes  began  to  conspire  an 
assassination  atteapt. . .Faced  with  these  intrigues,  Casimier  blundered  in  failing  to  seize 
the  opportunity  to  control  Moscow,  when  Vosylius'  enemies  there  arose  and  called  for  Lith- 
uania’s help,  promising  the  suzerainty  of  the  ruler  of  Lithuania  and  Poland  if  they  con- 
quered. Rather  than  accomplishing  the  possible  rearrangement,  in  1449,  Casimier  signed  a 
treaty  of  "eternal  friendship"  with  Moscow,  by  which  he  recognized  de  facto  the  state  of 
Moscow  as  being  equal  to  Lithuania.  There  had  never  been  any  Lithuanian  ruler  who  exhibited 
such  indulgence  toward  those  Russians. 

In  l453t  the  13  year  war  with  the  Teutonic  Knights  began.  That  meant  that  the  reor- 

gazation  of  Smolensk's  financial  matters  was  farthest  from  Casraier's  mind,  ii^ven  for  Poland 

itself,  where  he  reigned,  this  son  of  Jogail^  failed  to  issue  any  «bins  until  1456,  that 

is,  only  after  9 years  after  his  coronation,  and  then  only  because  the  Prussian  war  for- 

52 

ced  him  to  seek  funds  from  any  available  source.  Thus,  he  who  seeks  to  find  traces  of 
Casimier  in  the  history  of  the  Smolensk  "puls,"  labors  in  vain.  Casmier  did  not  leave  any. 

Understanding  well  the  role  of  commerce  in  the  expansion  of  benefits  for  the  country, 
Vytautas  paid  great  attention  to  the  merchants.  Both  local  as  well  as  foreign  tradesmen 
appreciated  his  help  and  protection.  Always  keeping  in  mind  the  country's  interests,  he 
began  to  install  at  the  borders  of  the  country  the  then  little-known  import  customhouses 
(later  to  be  known  as  "Vytautas'  baths").  Basically,  they  collected  both  Import  and  ex- 
port taxes  of  goods.  In  some  of  them,  at  the  Kaniov  Customhouse  for  instance,  (at  the 
Dnieper  river),  Vytautas'  officials  would  counterstrike  strange  foreign  coins  coming  into 
Lithuania,  so  that  the  public,  seeing  their  own  native  counterstrike,  would  more  readily 

Marian  Gumowski:  "Monety  Polskie,"  page  8l.  Casmier 's  personal  expenses  were  funded 
by  monies  from  toll  taxes,  court  and  other  collections,  and  merchandize  from  his  large 
holdings  (in  grain,  bids,  cattle,  honey,  etc,). 
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Figure  52.  i?’oreign  coins  counterstruck 


accept  the  coins  and  ease  their  trade  with  foreigners.  Counterstrlking  would  involve 
the  impression  of  the  Columns  of  Gediminas,  very  popular  in  Lithuania,  upon  the  for- 
eign coin.  That  symbol  would  indicate  that  the  coin  bearing  it  had  been  verified  by 
thsir  own  government  and  was,  of  course,  good. 

Most  of  the  counterstruck  coins  which  have  come  down  to  us  ere  from  transactions 

of  Vytautas  with  the  Tatars.  Coins  of  Chan  Tachtamysh  of  the  Golden  Horde  of  the  year 

53 

of  the  Hegira  788  (1386)  predominate.''^'^  This  Chan,  dispossessed  by  Tamerlane,  had 
come  to  Vytautas  seeking  refuge,  and  with  large  companies  of  his  followers,  joined  Vy- 
tautas in  the  famous  battle  at  Vorksla.  So,  some  portion  of  the  coins  he  had  brought 
with  him,  could  have  been  counterstruck  in  Vilnius'! 

53 

The  chronology  of  the  Christian  calendar  can  be  computed  from  the  Hegira  date  as 
follows:  subtract  from  the  Hegira  year,  and  to  the  remainder  add  622;  that  is, 
in  the  year  which  Mahomet  fled  from  Mecca  to  Medina.  In  the  case  of  Tachtamysh 's 
coins  mentioned  here:  ?88  minus  7*88  times  3 plus  622  equals  1386  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  See  Wayte  Raymond's  "Coins  of  the  World,"  19th  century  issues.  New 
York,  1953. 
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others,  coming  in  by  way  of  trade,  were  counterstruck  at  the  customhouses,  as  well  as 
were  coins  of  Crimea, 

V/hat  do  the'  dots  and  circles  scattered  about  the  Colmuns  of  Gediminas  mean?  n'e 
cannot  say  exactly.  It  is  possible  that  by  those  auxiliary  symbols  it  was  desired  to 
indicate  the  value  of  the  counterstruck  coins  in  Lithuanian  money.  Another  possibility, 
that  they  were  the  "number'*  of  the  various  customhouses.  The  correct  answer  must  wait 
further  data. 

Coins,  counterstruck  by  other  punches  than  the  Mast  i^ortals,  which  were  assigned 
to  Vytautas  by  earlier  numismatists,  are  doubtful.  For  example,  the  cross  with  k dots 
under  its  arms,  as  we  see  in  Figure  53 ^ 


/ 

I 

k 


Changing  of  the  identifying  symbol  would  have  only  cause  confusion.  Further,  a 
cross  with  just  as  many  dots  (sometimes,  smaller  crosses,  at  others,  minute  crosses)  was 
in  use  long  before  this  period  in  the  West,  passed  through  Polish  coinage  (the  Piasts) 
and  later  found  its  way  into  Kussian  coinage. 

It  was  believed  that  tiie  Tatars  struck  the  Mast  Portals  on  their  coins  themselves. 
There  was  an  endeavor  to  justify  this  error  by  calling  attention  to  an  old  Tatar  practice, 
requiring  dukes  subservient  to  them  to  include  certain  Tatar  symbols  upon  their  coins; 
because  ond  of  the  basic  conditions  laid  down  by  a victorious  C},an  to  hi^  defeated  enemy 
was:  "Pay  reparations  and  strike  my  seal  upon  your  coins,"  Rany  of  the  eastern  Slavs, 
who  long  bore  the  yoke  of  the  Tatars,  would  do  this. 

However,  Vytautas'  counterstriking  had  no  connection  with  this  practice.  True,  just 
before  the  battle  of  the  Vorksla,  Vytautas  recalled  that  practice  of  the  Tatars,  and  sho- 
uted those  same  words  to  the  Tatars.  However,  he  did  not  defeat  them... And  in  general, 
the  Tatars  never  reached  the  same  conditions  with  Lithuania,  to  compel  them  to  strike 
Lithuanian  symbols  upon  their  own  coins. 
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'/ytiiutas  maneuvered  with  the  'Jolden  Horde  less  in  battle  than  with  dijiloraacy*  His 
well-known  support  of  Tachtal^sh ’s  son  Saladin  to  obtain  the  Horde's  throne  const- 
ituted friendly  help  from  a powerful  neighbor,  and  turned  the  ‘^'atars  impetus  against 
Moscow.  Vytautas  corresponded  with  them,  received  friendly  letters  from  them,  and 
in  1419,  a large  camel  and  other  gifts.  Finally,  if  the  Tatars  had  struck  the 
Columns  of  Gediminas  symbol  upon  their  coins  from  some  type  of  dependence  upon  Lith- 
uania, (in  that  case)  the  symbol  would  have  been  struck  together  with  all  other 
designs  and  inscriptions.  No  such  specimens  are  known.  But  a symbol  struck  separately 
would  only  indicate  a counterstrike.  To  look  for  any  political  aspects  -/ould  be  po- 
intless. 

The  Tatar  coins  in  Lithuania  at  that  time  were  the  least  distinguishable  of 
all  foreign  money.  Yet,  in  Vytautas'  time  there  were  large  numbers  in  circulation. 
However,  lacking  the  symbol  of  Gediminas,  they  would  have  had  no  acceptance  by  the 
pub]ic,  since  on  one,  excepting  a few  Tatars,  could  read  their  inscriptions.  Act- 
ually, the  more  important  people  avoided  them.  We  can  thus  appreciate  the  wide  in- 
fluence the  use  of  the  beloved  and  widely  recognized  symbol  introduced  by  Vytautas 
in  the  Grand  L^chy  had.  We  will  not  overstate  the  case,  if  we  guess  that  the  merchants 
of  Tatar  Kipchak,  journeying  with  large  caravans  to  trade  in  "friendly  Lithuania", 
themselves  proposed  that  their  coins  should  be  struck  with  the  Lithuanian  design. 

With  such  coins,  they  could  purchase  whatever  they  needed  in  Lithuania.  We  can  dso 
speculate  the  same  ofother  eastern  merchants  whose  coins  were  not  well-known  in 
Lithuania,  Unknown  up  to  that  time,  the  new  counterstriking  of  coins  without  doubt 
hastened  the  economic  development  of  the  country,  increased  export  and  the  importa- 
tion of  the  most  necessary  instruments  of  husbandry. 

Regretfully,  Vytautas  was  mortal,  as  is  every  man.  The  nations  inclosed  in  his 
casket  the  very  greatest  leader  of  historical  Lithuania  and  together  with  him,  all 
his  genius. 


Upon  the  death  of  Vytautas  (l430)  a struggle  for  the 
broke  out  between:  Sigismund  (Zygimantas)  son  of  Kqstutis 


throne  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
(brother  of 


5^ 


fjistorical  Sources,  I, 


90. 
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Vytautas)  and  Svtrigaila  (son  of  Algirdc.s  and  Jogail^'s  brother).  After  10  years,  a 
third  contender  won  out:  Casimier,  son  of  Jogail^,  a youth  of  13  years  was  elevated  on 
to  the  throne.  In  those  contests  for  the  government  of  Lithuania,  many  instances  of 
superb  heroism  and  undoubted  patriotism  brightened  the  sky.  However,  most  of  all  the  pur- 
suit of  personal  glory  predominated. . .During  this  period,  many  unfinished  projects  of 
Vytautas  fell  apart.  Work  ceased.  Hisoverall  plans  began  to  disintegrate;  the  majesty, 
power  and  glory  of  Lithuania  unravelled,  as  a ball  of  yearn  rolling  downhill.... 


C3 


Vvtauta.  the  Great  at  thr  Black  Sea.  palntlns  by  Jonas  Markovi^lus 
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4*  The  Money  of  the  Sons  of  Alglrdas  in  the  Grand  Duchy 


Figure  54.  Vladimir’s  Coins  Minted  in  Kiev. 


A goodly  series  of  excavations  in  the  Kiev  vicinity,  along  the  Dnieper  riverside 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Ukraine,  has  supplied  numismatic  science  with  a string  of  coins 
of  Vladimir,  son  of  Algirdas,  struck  during  his  reign  in  Kiev.  It  is  easy  to  read 
Vladimir's  name  on  those  coins,  so  there  is  no  question  as  to  their  issuer.  It  is 
only  with  respect  to  the  time  of  their  issuance  that  questions  arise.  The  reason  is 
simple.  Some  students  contend  that  Kiev  was  ruled:  by  Prince  Roman  (son  of  Michael 
of  Brisuisk)  from  1356-13^4;  by  Fedor  of  Mozaisk,  from  1364  to  1374;  by  Vladimir, 
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oon  of  Algirdaa,  from  137^  to  1392;  and  by  Skirgaila,  from  1392  to  1396.^^  Others  would 
lengthen  the  reign  of  Vladimir  by  two  years,  with  Skirgaila  beginning  in  139^  and  ending 
in  1397*  As  reg8o:d8  Vladimir:  these  and  others  are  in  error,  so  that  the  reigns  of 
other  princes' of  Kiev  are  somewhat  intermixed. 

Such  admixture  of  dates  is  a characteristic  corollary  of  earlier  numismatic  students. 

Wg  find  them  frequently.  Most  of  these  errors  were  perpetuated  by  those  pedants  who  des- 
pised logic  and  refrained  from  acknowledging  at  least  some  intelligence  to  the  creators 
of  the  events  being  investigated.  History  tells  us  that  in  1382,  Algirdas  soundly  defe- 
ated the  Tatars  at  the  Blue  Lake  suad  occupied  Kiev,  He  needed  a surrogate  to  rule  the 
occupied  territory.  That  surrogate  must  be  a person  completely  loyal  to  Algirdas,  who 
would  faithfully  enforce  the  policy  of  the  conqueror.  Who  was  better  fitted  to  fulfill  these 
duties  than  the  conqueror’s  son  Vladimir,  who,  in  addition  to  other  qualities  (he  campa- 
igned with  his  father,  learned  much  from  his  father),  was  born  and  reared  with  Slavs,  was 
baptized  with  the  rites  of  the  Eastern  Church,  with  a Russian  mother  (a  princess  of  Vite- 
bsk), who  reared  him  religiously? 

When  the  Lithuanian  s occupied  Kiev,  the  former  prince  was  removed  and  his  place  was 
taken  by  Vladimir,  Algirdas'  son,  as  Dr,  Sapoka,  the  historian  states  in  general.  But 
when  did  this  change  eventuate?  Russian  historians  (Antonovich,  Tolstoy)  find  Vladimir 
in  Kiev  in  1364,  Professor  Jonynas  agrees  with  that,  Iljinas  believes  that  this  son  of 
Algirdas  ruled  Kiev  from  1362  to  1392,  So  we  see  further  conflicts,  excepting  the  fact 
that  after  Kiev  passed  under  Lithuanian  suzeranity,  the  first  representative  of  Algirdas 
was  Vladimir. 

All  impending  circumstances  force  the  thought  that  Algirdas*  victory  at  the  Blue 
Lake  di.i  not  bring  him  all  of  Kiev's  territory,  like  an  apple  dropping  in  a basket.  It  was 

necessary  to  drive  through  it  with  regiments  of  his  army,  to  occupy  it,  to  demonstrate  at 

least  in  the  large  centers  of  population  the  change  of  government,  to  publicize  it.  That 

called  for  lots  of  time,  with  bad  roads  and  primitive  instruments.  It  is  impossible  to 

believe  that  all  that  could  be  accomplished  the  same  year  as  the  victorious  battle  (1362), 
Further,  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  previous  ruler  of  Kiev  had  actuvely  opposed  him. 

Like  many  eastern  Slavs, 


^^See  Bolsunovski ' s "Monety  Kijevskich  Kniazej  XIV  ctol,"  Page  15. 
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Gumowski,  "Numismat.  Litewska,"  page  70, 
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History  of  Lithuania,  page  92, 
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he  could  have  hoped  for  easie^  cooperation  with  the  Lithuanians,  than  being  forced 
to  submit  to  the  Tatars,  So,  the  question  of  his  removal  at  that  time  did  not  imp- 
ress Algirdas  a3  being  essential  or  necessary.  It  seems  that  A^girdas,  who  was  kn- 
own for  his  diplomatic  competency,  could  have  tolerated  the  established  government 
he  found  in  Kiev  for  several  years,  concentrating  his  attention  to  strengthening  its 
boundaries  with  the  Tatars.  His  surrogate,  Vladimir,  was  throned  in  Kiev  not  earlier 
than  1367*  since  up  to  that  time,  this  son  was  burdened  with  other  governmental  ta- 
sks, and  in  that  same  year,  he  represented  Algirdas  in  negotiations  with  the  Livonian 
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Order, From  all  this,  it  follows  that  Vladimir,  son  of  Algirdas,  assumed  the  rul- 
er's throne  of  the  Duchy  of  Kiev  about  1368,  so  his  coins  from  thence  could  have  been 
issued  about  that  same  time. 

The  newly  joined  sector  had  to  be  ruled  and  administered  very  carefully,  Kiev, 
the  center  of  all  geographic  Russia  at  that  time,  was  likewise  the  earliest  political, 
religious  and  cultural  center  of  the  eastern  Slavs,  There,  as  early  as  the  end  of  the 
9th  century,  the  first  shootsof  eastern  Slavic  organization  began  to  sprout.  What 
is  more  important,  with  the  turn  of  the  10th  and  11th  centuries,  the  first  rays  of 
eastern  Christianity  began  to  shine  in  the  surrounding  Russian  and  Ruthenian  sections 
from  Kiev,  and  with  the  Word  of  God  accompanying  it,  the  Slavic  written  language  fol- 
lowed, In  general,  Kiev  served  as  it  were,  a Rome  to  eastern  Russia,  which  Algirdas  had 
to  recognize.  So  it  is  easy  to  understand  for  what  reasons  Algirdas  did  not  hurry  to 
force  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Kiev  in  his  own  coins,  and  instructed  his  son  and  deputy 
to  issue  there  special  coins,  embellished  with  the  church  ensign,  easily  recognized  by 
the  inhabitants,  encircled  by  holy  crosses,.., 

9 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  Vladimir's  coins  accurately,  or  to  find  some  rule,  for 
the  many  dots  imprinted  upon  them.  Clearly,  those  dots  in  their  day  had  to  carry  some 
meaning,  but  today  they  are  not  comprehended  by  students.  And  adl  the  engraved  symbols  and 
legends  change  at  each  issue.  Evidently,  there  also  was  trouble  finding  competent  profes- 
sionals, The  inscription  ”K  VOLODIMIROVO,"  was  as  it  should  have  been,  Slavic,  ”K"  meant 
"kniaz,"  meaning  "prince,"  and  the  meaning  of  the  entire  inscription  is:  "This  coin  is 
Prince  Vladimir's,"  Such  a coin  would  have  satisfied  the  Kiev  people  entirely:  Vladimir, 
an  adherent  of  their  religion,  and  a 

Paszkiewicz:  "The  Origin  of  Russia,"  page  217* 
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Slavic  prince,  was  their  direct  ruler,  ensignia  inscribed  in  the  coins  was  their 
own  ensignia.  The  legend  was  is  their  own  alphabet  and  in  their  own  language.  With  this 
type  of  coin,  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania,  Algirdaa  moved  Kiev  to  his  side  far  more  per- 
suasively than  would  have  been  possible  by  garrisons  of  warriors. 

In  the  earliest  issues  of  Vladimir's  coins  we  see  a sort  of  braided  symbol,  in  the 
center  of  the  obverse  (see  figure  5^:1) • Scholars  agree  that  it  is  a Tatar  symbol.  How 
did  it  appear  hero?  Studying  the  events  of  those  times,  it  appears  that  although  the 
Tatars  were  thrashed  soundly  at  the  Blue  Lake,  they  were  not  entirely  pacified,  Alg- 
irdas  felt  that  soon,  recovering  from  the  casualities  of  that  fight,  they  could  attack 
the  lands  of  Kiev,  terrorizing  its  people  by  various  forays,  and  disturbing  the  norm- 
alizing routine  of  life  of  the  border  inhabitants.  And  it  vjas  not  possible  to  install 
garrisons  at  every  point  of  that  gigantic  state,  ^o,  where  it  was  possible  to  co-exist 
without  the  use  of  the  sword,  Algirdas  applied  well-reasoned  policies  and  they  did  help. 
Seeking  to  retain  the  Kiev  regions  in  his  government,  and  for  a longer  period  to  make 
them  enduring  parts  of  the  Lithuanian  Grand  Duchy,  it  seems  that  Algirdas  made  soma  sort 
of  treaty  with  Kipcho  Chan,  promised  him  some  type  of  payment,  and  connected  with  it, 
following  a known  practice  of  the  Tatars,  there  could  have  appeared  on  the  earliest  coins 
of  Vladimir  at  Kiev,  the  Tatar  symbol.  There  is  no  other  way  to  explain  it.  In  this  way, 
Algirdas  could  have  "neutralized"  the  Tatars  belligerence  with  respect  to  his  newly 
acquired  province.  In  his  plans  for  the  east,  all  means  were  good,  which  helped  in  some 
way  or  other  to  further  those  plans. 
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However,  in  the  later  coins  of  Vladimir,  the  Tatar  symbol  no  longer  appears.  As 
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BolSunovski  states*"^^,  in  137^*  Algirdas  once  again  fought  the  Tatars.  It  is  possible  that 
on  this  occasion,  Algirdas  will  have  replused  the  Tatars  from  Kiev,  so  their  symbol  was  no 
longer  necessary  upon  Vladimir's  coins.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  about  this 
time,  the  power  of  the  Golden  Horde  in  the  east  began  to  wane.  For  instance,  in  the  I38O 
battle  with  Moscow,  under  the  leadership  of  Dmitri  Donskoi,  they  were  severely  beaten  at 
Kulikov. 

Tli0  specimen  coins  of  Vladimir,  examined  by  Bolsunovskl,  weighed  only  between  0.495  to 
0.625  grams,  Tolstoy  has  seen  heavier,  reaching  to  0,85  grams.  One  coin  in  Czapski's  col- 
lection weighed  0,65  grams,  'fhe  average  of  all  these  coins  equals  about  C.60  grams.  Silver 
content,  about  0.820  grams.  Based  upcn  these  facts,  each  of  V.ladimir's  coins 

TT — ~M — I — I n~M~  w II  -Mi  n ■!  Ill——— 

^^"Historija  Ukrainy-Husy,"  IV,  Pg.  82. 
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should  contain  about  0.5  gran^p  of  pure  silver.  Since  Algirdas'  pe2at  coins,  which 
undoubtedly  also  circulated  in  the  Kiev  region,  contained  about  a gram  of  silver, 
we  may  conclude  that  two  of  Vladimir's  Kiev  coins  equalled  on  peJat.  Iljinas  me- 
ntions even  smaller  coins  of  Vladimir,  weighing  about  0.3  grams.  They  could  very 
well  have  been  struck  to  equal  half  of  the  larger  ones. 

Some  of  the  elder  generation  of  numismatic  students  have  assumed  that  the  coins 
of  Vladimir,  son  of  Algirdas,  were  the  very  first  in  Lithuanian  numismatics,  and 
that  they  appeared  about  137^*-?7»  Both  these  assumptions  should  be  rejected.  We  have 
already  described  which  coins  appeared  first  in  Lithuania:  they  were  issued  by  Alg- 
irdas and  Kestutis— -there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this.  And  as  regards  the  issue  date, 
we  also  find  no  basis  for  accepting  the  years  "137^“77*'’  We  have  already  stated  that 
the  earlist  Kiev  coins  struck  by  Vladimir  bore  the  Tatar  symbol,  which  disappeared 
from  the  coins  after  the  contest  of  137^  with  them  by  Algirdas,  Ay^d  if  it  disappeared 
about  the  yeso*  137^1  it  must  have  appeared  earlier.  Therefore,  Vladimir's  coins  bearing 
the  Tatar  symbol  nmst  have  appeared  prior  to  137^«  We  tie  in  their  presence  to  the  in- 
auguration of  Vladimir,  son  of  Algirdas,  in  Kiev,  which  occured  about  1368. 

After  recovering  Vilnius,  in  1393  Vytautas  advanced  against  those  provincial  dukes 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  who  had  not  exhibited  loyalty  to  him,  A^ong  them,  he  attacked  Vlad- 
imir, who  always  sided  with  and  supported  his  brother  Jogail^  in  the  quarrels  between 
Vytautas  and  Jogail^,  ^n  this  encounter,  Vytautas  sui'roimded  Kiev,  replaced  Vladimir  and 
in  his  stead  seated  Skirgaila,  In  this  connection,  the  striking  of  oins  by  Vladimir  had 

to  cease.  We  are  not  certain  if  Skirgaila  continued  to  strike  coins.  On  some  of  the  coins 

of  this  type  the  letters  "IS"  seem  to  appear  (Example,  see  Figure  5^J5)  which  encouraged 

some  students  to  claim  these  letters  as  Skirgaila 's  initial.  However,  it  seems  clear  that 
those  letters  (if  indeed  there  were  letters  in  the  original,  and  not  broken  bits  of  the 
letter  "K")  are  not  of  the  Slavic  alphabet  and  arouse  doubts.  Especially,  since  the  surr- 
ounding legend  remains  as  before.  Of  course,  it  could  be  either  way,  but  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  tsdce  a definitive  position  only  when  clearer  specimens  are  found. 

Vladimir  remained  in  Kiev  about  25  years.  During  that  period,  there  could  have  been 
enough  coins  struck  to  satisfy  Skirgaila 's  needs.  Especially  so,  since  the  latter  remained 
in  Kiev  for  a short  time.  After  three  years,  he  died,  poisoned  by  someone  unknown.  After 
Skirgaila 's  death  in  1397i  Vytautas  placed  Duke  John  AlSeniSkis  in  Kiev,  This  Duke  lost 
his  life  in  the  battle  at  Vorksla  in  1399»  We  know  nothing  of  his  coins.  Following  AlSen- 
Ifekis,  until  the  end  of  l403  we  find 
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« 

Duk«  Romanas,  son  of  Fedor,  son  of  Aigirdas.  Some  of  his  coins  have  been  discovered, 
though  only  a few  specimens  are  available.  Bolsunovski,  Iljinas  and  other  Slavic  numis 
matists  discuss  them. 


Figure  Romanas*  Kiev  Coin. 


As  can  be  seen  in  the  picture,  the  reverse  sides  of  Romanas'  coins  are  the  same  as 
they  were  in  Vladimir's  time.  However,  the  obverse  side  attests  that  this  coin  is  not 
Vladimir's:  the  Slavic  legend  is  easily  readable  "ROMIANIN"  (read  from  the  right  to  the 
left)  there  is  no  doubt  who  is  its  issuer.  Before  the  first  letter  of  the  name,  a symbol 
is  recognizable.  It  could  be  "K",  or  a monogram  stylized  with  two  letters  "KN,”  which 
would  mean  "KNIAZ":  Duke.  So,  the  entire  inscription  can  be  read  as  "Kniaz  Ronaianin", 

Duke  Romanas.  The  entire  meaning:  "This  coin  is  Duke  Romanas*." 

Though  it  may  seem  that  to  transliterate  Roman  from  Romianin  is  to  "Lithuanianize" 
it  too  freely,  we  are  compelled  to  act  thus  (and  to  act  so  in  other  fields  than  in  names)! 
In  those  days,  when  aliens  possessing  the  art  of  writing  earlier,  wrote  our  historic  per- 
sonages * Hamas  as  they  willed,  there  was  none  to  stop  their  actions.  However,  we  know 
that  the  names  of  Lithuanians  could  only  be,  and  in  fact,  were  Lithuanian,  so  to  us 
Olgierd  remains  Aigirdas;  Kinstute,  Kestutis;  Vytold,  Vytautas;  and  Romianin,  Romanas. 

This  is  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  English  George  is  Jurgis  in  Lithuanian;  to  the  Fre- 
nch Louis  is  Ludvig  in  Lithuanian,  Johann  in  German  is  Jonas  in  Lithuanian,  etc.,  regair- 
dless  of  when  and  where  they  were  writen  in  foreign  languages,  or  continue  to  be  so  writ- 
ten. 
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On  ^ornanas'  coin®  we  again  find  the  I’atar  symbol,  in  the  very  center  of  the  obv- 
erse. As  we  have  mentioned  oefore,  Vladimir  had  rid  himself  of  it.  It  seems  that 
after  the  defeat  of  Vytautas  at  the  Vorksla,  Kiev  again  again  found  itself  under  the 
•^atar  Influence.  Marching  onward  as  the  victor  of  the  Vorksla  battle,  Edigiejus  sur- 
roundad  Kiev  with  his  army,  and  that  city  redeemed  itself  from  total  destruction  by 
paying  to  the  Tatars,  3»000  rubles  in  silver.  According  to  DanileviXius * information, 
envoys  of  the  Chan  AS-Girejas  came  to  Vytautas  in  that  same  year,  with  whom  an  agre- 
ement was  concluded  as  to  the  status  of  the  city  Kiev,  Since  Romanas  remained  in  Kiev, 
he  could  reside  there  and  retain  his  authority  only  with  the  Tatars  acquiescence,  but 
for  the  privilege,  he  must  carry  on  his  coins  the  Tatar  symbol,  as  was  customary  in 
those  days.  And  he  most  likely  paid  them  at  least  a symbolic  impost. 

However,  such  relations  with  the  “^atars  did  not  long  continue.  Quickly  reestablis- 
hing himself,  Vytautas  regained  by  diplomatic  maneuvers  what  he  had  lost  at  the  Vorksla, 
and  with  his  effective  support  placed  upon  the  throne  of  the  Order  his  friend,  Toch- 
tamyS’,  son  Saladin  and  directed  the  attention  of  the  Tatars  again  to  the  east.  And  so 
the  Tatar  threat  to  Lithuania,  and  also  to  all  of  Europe,  dissipated  forever. 

There  are  no  other  Kiev  coins  of  Lithuanian  origin  known. 

A^jCording  to  Iljinas,  the  coins  of  ^omanas  weighed  about  0.60  grams.  The  same  as  the 
earlier  coins  of  Vladimir,  The  silver  content  is  unknown:  there  were  no  specimens  to  test, 
since  there  are  only  two  patterns  in  the  renouned  Hermitage  Mueeum, 


Figure  56.  Coin  of  Kaributas, 
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This  silver  piece  is  safeguarded  in  the  SSSR  Hermitage.  Several  of  the  older  nua- 
israatists  attempted  to  describe  it,  but  no  one  was  able  to  read  the  entire  inscription. 
‘Aiere  is  only  one  word  clearly  discernable,  "KOKIBUVD,"  inscribed  in  Slavic  letters  ar- 
ound the  sword  in  the  coin’s  field  (reading  in  the  Hebrew  tradition,  from  right  to  left). 
Two  dots  on  each  aide  of  the  sword,  it  is  believed,  designate  the  coin's  nominal  value, 
which,  unfortunately,  today  is  unknown.  The  inscription  on  the  reverse  is  simply  not 
understantable.  The  coin  weighs  1.480  grams.  Another  known  specimen,  kept  in  the  Moscow 
Historical  Museum,  weighs  1.430  grams.  Because  of  the  specimens  rarity,  the  silver  has 
not  been  tested,  and  its  content  is  unknown. 

Based  on  the  readable  "KOHIBUVD,"  these  coins  relate  to  Ihike  Kgributas  (who  later 
was  baptized  as  Dmitri),  son  of  Algirdas  and  his  second  wife,  Juliana  of  Tvere,  who  eve* 
before  his  father's  death  was  dispatched  to  Sieverek  Novogrsd,  to  rule  the  land  of 
Cernigov.  That  ia  how  far  the  power  of  Algirdas  stretched.  As  the  brother  of  Jogail^, 
Kaributas  was  similarly  disinclined  to  acknowledge  the  high  rule  of  Vytautas,  seated 
on  the  throne  of  Vilnius,  so  Vytautas,  in  his  famous  regrouping,  which  occured  in  1393» 
snared  Kaributas  into  prison,  and  placed  the  lands  over  which  he  ruled  into  the  hands 
of  Fedoras  ^on  of  Liubartas,  For  this  reason,  Kaributas'  coins  could  have  been  struck 
not  later  than  1393*  Whether  Fedoras  continued  striking  the  same  coins,  or  issued  his 
own,  no  one  knows. 

Approximately  when  did  the  coins  of  Kaributas  appear? 

Those  sections  placed  under  his  control  by  Algirdas  were  in  a far-off  corner  of  the 
<Jrand  D^chy,  so  they  necessarily  concerned  him  less  than  the  Kiev  region.  That  is  reason 
to  believe  that  Kaributas  began  to  activate  his  money  smithy  while  his  father  was  still 
alive  (before  1377)  at  his  instructions,  as  happened  in  Kiev.  "KORIBUVD"  is  the  Lith- 
uanian form  of  the  name  of  the  son  of  Algirdas.  This  name  he  changed  into  Dmitri  by 
baptism  in  Church  in  I380,  If  his  coins  had  appeared  after  his  baptism,  his  new  name 
would  have  been  placed  upon  them,  a name  impressive  to  the  Slavs.  It  is  equally  conce- 
ivable that  because  of  technical  difficulties,  all  of  this  Duke's  coins  remained  the 
same,  despite  the  change  in  name.  Kaributas  must  have  become  well  known  in  that  vicinity, 
and  the  local  inhabitants  had  become  accustomed  to  that  name  for  several  years.  Alas,  we 
will  never  learn  all  the  details.  One  fact  alone  is  clear:  Kaributas-Dmitri  was  the 
Lithuanian  Duke  in  the  east,  and  so  his  coins  are  a part  of  Lithuanian  numismatics.  The 
Russians  cannot  claim  him,  for  in  claiming  him  they  would  demolish  tn\th. 
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5*  Surrey  of  Ancient  Lithuanian  Cjlpa 

Our  own  modern  Lithuanieoi  coins  appeared  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania  during  very 
disturbed  times.  Constant  warfare  with  the  Teutonic  Knights  and  with  the  Livonian  Order  on 
the  one  heind,  and  systematic  incursions  both  political  and  military  into  the  Eastern  Slave 
demanded  almost  the  entire  attention  of  nearly  all  the  rulers  of  ftiie  country.  There  was 
never  time  for  anything  else.  Therefore,  all  other  activities  within  the  country  suffered, 
just  as  did  the  affairs  of  other  countries  of  comparable  civilization.  Freedom  and  the 
national  military  might  remained  in  first  place,  regardless  of  what  was  lost  in  "secondary” 
spheres.  Lithuanians  of  i>ld,  nearly  all  warriors,  paid  little  attention  to  trade  and  to 
Tiodern  methods  of  exchange.  They  considered  those  matters  only  lightly.  Our  conservative 
forefathers  held  patiently  to  that  which  they  pos8e8::.ed  in  the  past,  so  even  their  old 
"money"  survived  in  use  longer  than  elsewhere.  Information  coming  down  to  us  affirms  that 
the  bow,  the  hatchet,  the  spear  and  sword  were  the  most  valued  instruments  in  the  lives 
not  only  of  the  dukes  but  of  aill  their  retainers.  And  the  most  glorious  "trade"  among  men 
rfas  dexterity  in  the  use  of  those  weap-cns,  to  protect  themselves  against  enemies,  and  to 
overcome  them. 

So  when  the  time  for  us©  of  modern  coinage  finally  developed,  there  were  no  special- 
ists in  that  trade  in  Lithuania,  And  those  who  were  invited  in,  as  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe,  were  not  the  very  finest,  but  were  just  mediocrities  who  had  been  displaced  by 
their  betters.  We  can  thus  easily  understand  why  the  early  coins  of  our  D^kes  turned  out 
technically  deficient.  Spurted  out,  cracked  at  the  edges,  with  large  variations  in  weight, 
and  other  imperfections  in  the  language,  they  showed  that  the  beginning  was  unusually 
difficult. 

The  medieval  Lithuanian  coins  were  produced,  let  us  say,  by  the  most  common  black- 
smith's means.  The  necessary  metal  blanks  were  chopped  from  an  ingot  or  cut  from  a plate, 
evened  out  with  a hammer  eind  parsed  to  the  "minter."  The  weight  of  those  blanks  was  not  ^ 
checked  since  there  were  no  necessary  scales.  It  was  important  only  that  frcm  a certain  qu- 
int ity  of  pure  metal  (a  specific  weight)  there  would  be  issued  a predetermined  number  of 
:oin8  of  the  required  chemical  consistency.  » 


Tha  individual  coin  .1)%  be  heavier  or  lighter  weight  than  others  in  its  category,  but 
in  small  exchanges  they  were  accounted  at  the  stated  value.  They  could  not  be  weighed 
in  the  palm,  In  large  transactions,  all  offered  and  accepted  coins  were  weighed  together 
in  a bag,  to  determine  clearly  how  much  of  the  basic  metal  they  contained, 

Cojfjis  were  struck  in  harder  metal  by  inscribed  dies.  They  were  engraved  (etched) 
by  a master  minter,  according  to  the  orders  of  the  ruler.  And  when  the  dies  had  been 
prepared,  the  bottom  piece  was  locked  into  the  anvil,  the  top,  into  the  movable  holder. 
The  actual  stiking  of  the  coin  began.  The  prepared  metal  blank  was  placed  on  the  locked 
bottom  die,  on  it  was  placed  thepropor  upper  die.  And  from  above  the  die  was  struck  with 
a hammer.  Tne  coin  was  then  released.  Occasionally  one  strike,  especially  if  by  an  ap- 
prentice, proved  misstruck  and  it  had  to  be  repeated.  In  such  a situation,  a double 
strike  resulted.  Judging  from  the  hoards,  even  such  coins  were  placed  into  circulation. 
Jo  long  as  it  was  a coin!  Where  too  heavy  a stroke  squeezed  metal  too  far  out,  the 
coin  was  flattened  out  by  a hammer.  There  were  cases  where  the  planchet  was  struck  only 
on  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other. 

There  were  many  dies  engraved,  since  they  were  not  as  firm  as  those  made  today. 

As  a result,  in  the  same  type  of  coin,  many  varieties  may  be  found.  Certain  other  im- 
perfections can  be  discerned,  as  can  well  be  observed  not  only  in  Lithuanian  coins,  but 
also  in  thoseof  other  countries*  early  coins.  In  addition,  as  even  Kairazija  noted,  not 
everything  observable  in  Kestutis’  or  Vytautas*  coins  (those  of  Lutsk)  were  struck  at 
the  same  time.  For  example,  the  letters  in  the  Mast  Portals  (Columns  of  Qediminas),  and 
for  Vytautas,  the  petite  characters  *'l'*  [for  Lutsk]  or  **)|'*  [meaning  "two"]  were  entered 
there  after  the  coin  had  fallen  out  of  the  holding  hammer.  For  this  purpose  the  so-cal- 
led "punches"  were  used  (planned  in  advance  with  a small  gavel  with  which  it  was  more 
handy  to  combine  the  necessary  letters  and  figures):  for  Vytaitas*  Lutsk  coins  "11**, 
meaning  "two,**  Understandably,  with  separate  blows  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  errors  or 
slippage  so  far  as  placement  was  concerned,  as  can  be  readily  noted  in  the  affected 
coins. 

The  setting  on  both  sides  of  the  coins  in  the  early  days  were  not  coordinated  str- 
ictly, They  were  struck  haphazardly,  as  the  upper  die  moved  from  place  to  place  [i.e. 
position  to  position  in  rotation]  in  the  striking.  In  modern  times,  when  coins  are  st- 
ruck with  special  machines,  care  is  taken  that  the  bottom  and  top  dies  would  always  rem- 
ain set  firmly  in  position.  Today’s  example:  Coins  of  the  U.S.A.,  both  sides  settings 
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"look"  at  each  other,  one  froi^  the  top,  the  other  from  the  bottom.  After  examining 
such  coins  from  one  side,  and  desiring  to  view  the'other,  we  must  turn  the  coin 
"upside  down"  vertically,  ^oth  sides  of  independent  Lithuania’s  coins  are  equal  in 
placement;  to  examine  them  both,  the  coins  are  turned  "to  the  opposite  side."  [Note: 
the  exception  are  patterns,  which  contain  a rotated  reverse,  "upside  dowh."]  Coins 
of  the  medieval  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania  maintain  no  set  rule  in  this  respect. 

The  faces  of  modern  coins,  surrounded  by  raised  edges,  are  customarily  div- 
ided into  several  parts  (field,  type,  inscription,  legend,  etc.).  In  the  early  Li- 
thuanian coins,  some  of  these  parts  are  missing,  or  are  difficult  to  recognize,  ^o 
everything  which  is  contained  in  those  coins  must  be,  in  a pinch,  described  some- 
what differently,  and  even,  on  occasion,  combined  of  two  parts.  For  example,  in 
Aigirdas*  coins,  the  word  "pe<5at"  represents  the  type,  the  inscription  and  the  legend. 

On  the  coins  of  Kqstutis,  the  Columns  of  Gediminas  together  with  the  "K"  letter  str- 
uck in  them,  make  up  the  type,  “^hile  on  the  other  hand,  the  single  letter  can  be 
the  type  and  inscription  (we  say  a "K"  typo  coin,  when  we  distinguish  them  from  a "V** 
type.  Like  that  of  Vytautas'  Lutsk  coins*  Or  "Kestutis’  coin,"  since  the  letter  "K" 
represents  the  inscription,  telling  us  Kestutis’  name).  The  small  cross,  appearing 
on  Kestutis*  coins  (see  Figure  5^ib)  must  be  considered  the  legend,  since  it  gives 
the  coins’  denomination  (10,  which  means,  as  we  have  already  explained,  0.1  of  the 
Prague  grosh).  [The  small  "x"  is  bein^  discussed  here]. 

TwoOside  coins  have  long  had  settled  names  for  either  side.  That  side  of  the 
coin  which  is  held  more  meaningf..!  (where  the  basic  image  is  engraved,  the  most  cha- 
racteristic nscription  or  legend  as  a monetary  symbol),  is  known  in  English  as  the 
"obverse."  French:  "avers."  Germain:  "Vorderseit^}"  Italian:  "dritto;"  Swedish,  "atsida" 
(although  inWestern  Europe,  the  word  "avers"  is  most  in  common  usage).  The  side  of  les- 
ser importance,  in  finish,  the  "reverse."  German:  "Rueckseitej"  Swedish,  most  often 
"revers.'"  . Numismatists  in  the  U.S.A.  abbreviate  the  obverse  and  reverse  as  "Obv."  and 
"Bev."  To  determine  in  practice  which  of  the  two  sides  is  which,  is  often  a weighty 
question.  Some  numismatists  will  determine  the  sides  of  a coin  in  one  way,  others,  dif- 
ferently. 

^This  quedtion  has  been  and  continues  to  be  confused  by  all  sorts  of  alleged  "numisma- 
tists" (coin  collectors,  traders,  buyers  and  sellers)  who  are  really  benighted  in  the 
science  ofnumismatics,  but  whose  ambitions  to  "theorize"  will  not  be  contained.  Per- 
haps for  this  reason  in  some  cases  they  have  arrived  at  these  absurdities:  1)  the  coin’s 
obverse  is  that  side  upon  which  it  is  struck.  2)  the  coin’s.  Issuance  date,  (for  example, 
in  the  U.S.A.),  ^ow  this  consideration  is  unfounded,  we  may  judge  for  ourselves,  for 
example,  on  the  Mexican  silver  peso,  whose  "obverse”  judged  by  this  criteriura,  contains 
nothing  characteristic  of  a monetary  symbol  (a  half-naked  woman  on  a field  encircled 
with  rays,  and  below  her  appears  "1913”,  that  is  all).  On  the  contrary,  the  other  side, 
the  reverse,  is  definitely  the  more  important  side,  which  contains  the  nation’s  name 
and  the  denomination.  (See  Wayne  Paymond  "Coins  of  the  World,"  II,  page  l8^,  figure  10.). 
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In  Lithuanian,  wo  will  call  the  more  important  side  of  the  coin,  the  "vardini" 

(or  obverse);  the  other,  the  "antroji”  (or  reverse)  side.  UpOn  the  coins  of  independent 

Lithuania  this  can  very  easily  be  determined:  the  obverse  is  always  that  side  upon  which, 

.among  other  things,  is  engraved  the  coin's  legend,  describing  the  Lithuanian  monetary 

unit,  its  subdivision  or  denomination,  (for  example,  1 lit,  1 cent,  10  lits,  5 cents, 

etc.).  The  reverse  side:  upon  which  is  engraved  a symbolic  emblem  and  some  inscriptions, 

6l 

of  a general  nature.  [Unfortunately,  the  custom  of  numismatists  have  reversed,  or 
using  a better  term,  "switched”  that  policy  regarding  Lithuania's  20th  century  coins; 
on  the  1925  coins,  numismatists  generally  today  refer  to  the  side  bearing  the  Vytis  and 
the  date  as  the  "obverse."  While  with  regards  to  the  silver  ffoins  especially  of  1936  and 
I93S,  the  side  bearing  the  busts  of  BasanaviXius,  Vytautas,  and  Smetona  is  called  the 
obverse.  Of  course,  they  bear  the  denomination  on  that  side.  But  the  smaller  copper  coins 
of  1936  do  not  on  the  Vytis  side;  yet  the  Vytis  side  is  considered  the  obverse  on  these 
1936  coins] 

It  is  not  easy  to  determ  ne  which  of  the  medieval  Lithuanian  coins  will  fit  one,  and 
at  times  another  of  the  described  terms.  Some  times,  it  is  virtually  impossible.  Logically 
it  would  seem  that  the  side  which,  in  one  way  or  other,  described  the  authority  of  the 
sovereign  unddr  v.'hich  the  particular  coin  was  struck,  would  be  the  obverse  side.  Such, 
for  example,  on  the  coins  ofAlgirdas,  the  obverse  side  is  that  which  contained  the  word 
pCiSat,  and  categorized  thus,  though  abbreviated,  and  indirectly,  the  official  "logo"  of 
the  sovereign  (as  it  were  the  seal  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Ljthuania,  so  it  must  be  his 
coin,  though  without  mention  of  the  denomination).  We  must,  therefore,  hold  that  the  side 
side  of  the  coins  of  K«|8tutis,  Vytautas,  and  other  Lithuanian  Grand  Dukes,  to  be  the  ob- 
verse which  bears  it  issuer'  name  initial,  or  the  entire  name.  The  heraldic  emblems  on 
the  reverse  can  in  nomanner  be  held  the  basis  for  considering  that  side  the  obverse, 
since  no  coat  of  arms  in  those  days  of  uncontrolled  absolutism  could  outweigh  the  sover- 
eighn's  person.  Since  a coat-of-arras  remained  only  a means  of  ruling,  the  ruler  was 
everything. 

Zi 


See  JonasK,  Karys,  "Independent  Lithuanian  Honey, 
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Page  197,  210. 


With  the  coins  of  Vytautas  the  Great,  thelong  era  our  forefathers  medium  of  exchange 
comes  to  an  end,  beset  as  it  was  by  all  manner  of  adversity.  In  that  era,  varied  private 
and  semi-official  staple  monies  performed  their  historical  function  in  Lithuania  (amber, 
productive  tools,  poured  silver  bars),  while  in  the  field  cultivated  thus  slowly  through 
several  'teens  of  centuries,  the  coins  struck  by  the  Dukes  sprouted  forth  £md  survived. 

This  latter  fact  sparkles  with  an  unusual  flame  in  the  life  of  our  ancient  Lithuan- 
ians, While  the  early  coins  of  Lithuania  were  not  artistically  attractive,  while  in  the 
process  of  their  preparation  our  own  monetary  unit  was  unable  to  mature,  nevertheless 
they:  1)  Undoubtedly  prepared  the  way  well  for  the  beginning  of  our  own  modern  coins; 

2)  In  one  sense  promoted  significantly  Lithuania's  name  among  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  time.  3)  In  addition,  these  coins  served  to  perpetuate  several  specific  symbols,  wh- 
ich later  became  heraldically  sacred  to  the  entire  Lithuanian  nation.  Those  symbols  sur- 
vived through  all  the  nfjtion's  tempests.  Their  role  in  the  nurturing  of  the  Lithuanian's 
patriotism  was  and  continues  to  be  exceptiorxally  meaDingful, 

We  must  grieve  deeply  that  Lithuanian  numismatics  has  not  yet  found  its  proper  place 
in  our  historical  volumnes  and  textbooks.  The  reasons  are  simple:  no  one  among  Lithuan- 
ians had  yet  to  study  this  "tedious”  specialty,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  we  could  not  always 
accept  the  crumbs  of  "knowledge"  strewn  about  by  foreign  writers.  In  the  future,  this  i>- 
ainful  void  must  be  filled,  because  without  a section  on  our  nation's  monies,  our  ancient 
peoples  and  the  Grand  Dukes  history  will  remain  unfulfilled t The  early  coinage  of  the  Li- 
thuanian D„kes  elucidates  colorfully  the  rise  of  historic  Lithuanian  civilization,  which 
without  them  would  be  todsiy  explained  and  valued  differently. 

To  narrow-minded  foes  of  Lithuania,  ever  maliciousl}’'  humiliating  here  and  degrading 
themsleves,  evento  the  point  of  terming  occasionally,  the  middle  ages'  Lithuanian  as 
"wild,"  the  modern  aspect  of  the  Grand  Duchy's  coins  of  that  day,  as  eyewitnesses  of  that 
nations  all-around  maturity,  strikes  smartly  at  their  presumptions. 


uncivilized  and  culturally  backward  nations  were  unable  of  their  own  to  produce  such 
coins,  neither  in  the  middle  ages  or  even  much  later.  While  the  Lithuanians,  even  though 
possessing  their  own  beautiful  "kapos,"  as  wearly  as  themiddle  of  the  l^th  century  det- 
ermined to  reach  equality  with  western  civilizaed  nations  and  introduced  coins  just  as 
they  were  then.  AqcI  that  of  itself  says  a great  deal.  Not  only  to  a scholarly  historian, 
social  worker,  or  statesman,  but  equally  to  the  ordinary  citizen  and  to  the  pupil  still 
sitting  at  his  desk, 

Alas,  with  the  death  of  Vytautas,  the  impetus  behind  his  large  empire  ground  to  a halt. 
And  the  smithy  producing  his  money  quitted  down.  However,  its  own  money  circulating  in 
the  land,  adapted  both  toLithuanians,  as  it  was  to  theSlavs  joined  to  Lithuania,  over  a 
70  year  period  since  their  introduction,  had  sunk  its^roots  deeply  in  the  soil,  and  had 
accustomed  the  wide  masses  of  people  in  the  Grand  Ihichy,  to  the  use  of  modern  coins.  The 
large  and  strange  Prague  grosh  would  not  have  accomplished  as  much  among  the  people. 

Since  Lithuaniancoins  of  the  middle  ages  were  struck  from  really  fine  silver  of  those 
days,  and  Kqstutis*,  Jogail^’s,  and  Vytautas*  coins  continued  to  maintain  relative  parity 
with  the  "international  " Prague  grosh,  the  doors  of  Lithuania 's' neighboring  lands  were 
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not  closed  to  them.  The  Poles  like  them.  The  Hussians  snatched  them,  the  inhabitants  of 
Czechia  and  Prussia  and  their  merchants  received  them.  And  wherever  people  handled  them, 
there  the  name  of  Lithuania  was  heard,  there  was  the  bravery  of  its  leaders  extolled,  and 
the  all-around  progress  they  accomplished,  and  of  course,  their  militray  might  caused 
shuddering. 

About  60  years  passed  from  the  death  of  Vytautas  until  the  appearance  of  the  new  Lith- 
uanian coins.  So  far  as  we  know,  even  the  earlier  coins  were  not  reissued,  nor  were  other 
types  struck.  With  theoutbreak  of  struggles  for  the  crown  of  V^^lnius,  and  the  fate  of  the 
entire  Grand  Duchy,  the  accomplishments  of  Vytautas,  his  plans  and  projects  were  all 


^^The  earliest  publicizer  of  Lithuanian  coins  in  Poland  was  the  King  Jogail.^  upon 
his  arrival  there.  He  placed  in  circulation  among  thePoles  a number  of  his  "little 
monies,"  and  later,  elsewhere.  For  example,  with  the  death  of  the  Poloniaer  Spitka 
at  Martin  on  the  Vorksla,  Jogail^  purchased  his  estate  from  his  widow  for  Czech  gr- 
oshes,  but  in  transferring  the  estate  to  Vytautas,  he  demanded  payment  in^^"little 
monies."  O'Oddaj  2CX),000  peniazej  a horody  poberi  za  sebe";  See  Stad  kas  "Synowie 
Gedymina,  I,  89)  And  Vytautas  sent  him  ^,000  of  the  "little  monies",  the  remainder 
probably,  he  paid  at  a later  date, 


forgotten.  In  due  course,  the4r  own  money  naturally  began  to  grow  scarce  in  circulation. 

A great  deal  of  it  found  its  way  into  the  knotted  handkerchiefs  of  Vytsutas*  grieving 
Lithuanians  and  </hite  Russians  as  sort  of  souveniers,  reminders  of  a glorious  past. 

'^ite  a few  were  hidden  away  for  the  future  which,  with  their  great  lord  passing  into 
eternity,  became  bleaker  yeau:*  after  year.  Large  quantities  flowed  back  into  Lithuania, 
and  even  before  Vytautas*  death  and  soon  thereafter,  the  Prague  groshes  again  began  to 
climb  into  first  place.  Alongside  of  them  the  poured  silver  kapos  began  to  reappear. 

They  had  been  overcome  by  their  own  coins,  but  had  never  completely  given  way  to  those 
coins.  It  is  believed  that  a considerable  part  of  Algirdas,  Kestutis,  Vytautas  and  ot- 
her Grand  Lukes*  silver  coins  were  melted  down  into  kapos,  during  those  post-Vytautas * 
decades.  For  no  one  had  yet  forgotten  that  the  kapos  in  a man's  pocket  represented  un- 
doubted wealth,  during  good  times  as  well  as  bad. 

0 

With  the  leisurely  passing  of  several  generations,  the  Lithuanian  coins  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  became  of  the  highest  rarity.  How  pleasant  it  is  now  to  look  at  those  remaining, 
how  gratifying  to  turn  them  over  in  one's  handl  They  are  not  pretty,  that  is  true,  to  our 
pampered  eyes,  but  they  stir  deep  emotions  in  the  heart,  arouse  sensations.  It  seems  that 
so  you  feel  the  spirit  of  those  far-away  forefathers  whispering  from  the  engraved  symbol; 
whether  it  is  straight  or  curled... 

It  is  distressing  that  a large  part  of  these  coins,  until  the  present  were  lodged 
dug  up  or  plowed  up,  they  found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  irresponsible  persons  and 
are  lost  to  science.  Only  a comparatively  small  recovery  has  reached  the  collections  of 
enlightened  lovers  of  the  past,  and  later,  into  museums.  Alas,  the  smallest  part  in  Lit- 
huania itself.  Whoever  desired  to  examine  them  in  these  late  years  had  to  travel  into  Po- 
land, Petrograd,  Vienna,  and  elsewhere.  Our  ©wn  nation,  fettered  in  a pool  of  degenerate 
boyars  ever  refighting  their  feudal  politics,  was  unable  to  raise  its  own  serious  students 
of  archeology.  So,  regardless  of  other  subjects,  we  have  not  inherited  from  our  fore- 
fathers either  collections  of  historical  Lithuanian  coins,  or  any  literature  on  this  sub- 
ject. Strangers  did  labor,  to  whom  the  interests  of  Lithuania  as  discussed  here,  aus  we 
well  know,  mattered  least. 

It  was  only  during  the  days  of  independent  Lithuania  that  attempts  were  made  to 
clarify  our  own  numismatics  by  our  own  people.  Up  to  the  second  World  War  the  Museum  of 
Vytautas 
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